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Visitors to the Goodyear 
factories are always im- 
pressed with a framed 
sign which confronts 
them at every turn. 


In every room in every 
Goodyear building, they 
encounter the same mes- 
sage: Protect our good 
name. 


It hangs on the walls of all 
the Goodyear branches 
throughout the country, 
and is being adopted by 
tire dealers everywhere 
as an expression of the 
spirit in which their 
business is conducted. 


We believe that the public 
will be interested in the 
analysis of this simple 
but striking sentiment 
which is published here- 
with. 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


LU Batali 


President 








TRIPPED to the 
N waist, his huge torso 


streaming with 
sweat, a workman 
swings the heavy iron 
core to an iron table, 
and wrenches off a tire 
which has just come 
steaming from the 
heater. 


His eye falls on the leg- 
end over his head, and 
he smiles. 


Our good name is also 
his good name. 


Thetwoare intertwined. 


He wiil protect the one, 
while he subserves the 
other. 


His thoughts are—as 
they should be—chiefly 
of himself, of his little 
home, and of his family. 


Their good name, his 
good name, our good 
name—his good work 
will stand guard over 
them all. 
* ££ & 

Two thousand miles 
away—in Seattle, we 
will say—the same 
thought, in the same 
simple words. 


An irritating moment | 


has arrived—the temp- 
tation to speak sharply 
to a customer, to fling a 
slur at unworthy com- 
petition. 


The salesman, or the 
manager, or whosoever 
it may be, looks up, and 
the quiet admonition 
meets his eye. 


Protect our good 
name. 


Inatwinkling itsmooths 
the wrinkles out of his 
point of view. 

He is himself again—a 
man with a responsibil- 


ity which he could not | 


escape if he would; and 
would not, if he could. 
+ &¢+ 


Back two thousand 


miles again to the fac- 
tories — this time to the 
experimental room. 


An alluring chance to. 
save—to make more 
profit by skimping, by 
substitution. No one 
will ever know. But— 
the silent monitor re- 
peats its impressive ad- 
monition: 


Protect our good 
name. 


What chance to com- 
promise with con- 
science in the pres- 
ence of that vigilant 
guardian? 

+ & & 
Thousands of men 
striving to keep a name 
clean. 


And keeping their own 
names clean in the 
process. 

+ + * 
We Americans, it is 
said, make a god out of 
business. 


Let the slur stand. 


Whether it be true or 
not—it is true that busi- 
ness is our very life. 


Shall it be a reproach to 

us that we try to make 

business as good as 

business can be made? 
+ + 


Think of this business, 
please, in the light of 
its great animating 
thought: 
“Protect our good 
name.’’ 


Weare thinking of you, 
always, when we say it 
—you American mil- 
lions, and you other 
millions in the old world. 


We think of you judg- 
ing us, judging us—by 
what weare, by what we 
do, by what we make. 


We think of tens of 
thousands of homes in 
which our name can be 
made to stand for that 





which is worthy and 
worth while. 


We must not lose your 

good will—we must not 

tarnish our good name. 
*¢ & 


You can call that any- 
thing you like. 


You can call it business, 
or sentiment, or ideal- 
ism, or nonsense. 


It may be all of these. 


It may even be that 
which our national 
critics call making a god 
of business. 


But at least it gives to 
us a motive that is big- 
ger and broader and 
deeper than money. 


It makes thousands of 
men happier in their 


~work and more faithful 


to it. 


It has made of this busi- 
ness a democracy of 
united thought—a de- 
mocracy of common 
endeavor—a democracy 
of purpose and principle. 
+ & ¢ 

And here is the oddest 
thing of all:— 


The more we live up 
to this “impractical’’ 
ideal, the greater the 
business grows. 


The more we labor 
for the future, the 
more we profit in the 
present. 


The more we strive 
for character, the 
greater the reward in 
money. 


The more we put into 
our product, the more 
we take out in sales. 


Perhaps, after all, there 
is more than one sense 
in which it is good to 
make a god out of busi- 
ness. 


We think so. 


And we think you 
think so. 


LE dali President 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
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ON’T you ever 
get homesick ?’’ 
I asked, as Big 

John and I sat in the 

narrow strip of shade beside 

the adobe stable of the Santa 

Barbara ranch one unusu- 

ally hot day in late October: 

. Big John gave mea sharp 

glance from his blue eyes. 

‘*That is the only ailment I 
ever had in my life,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But I suffer from 
it a lot—especially round 
Thanksgiving time.’’ 

‘*Then you are from New 
England?’’ 
The big cowboy gave me 
another penetrating glance. 

Etiquette of the southwest 
plains forbids a stranger to 
inquire into a man’s antece- 
dents or past history. But 
I was new to the Santa 
Barbara, —I had been there 
about two weeks as book- 
keeper,—and I was much 
interested in Big John. He 
was a blond giant about 
twenty-eight years old, who 
neither looked nor spoke 
like a cowman; yet there 

was not a more efficient man 
on the ranch. 

‘*Don’t they celebrate the 
holidays out here?’’ 
‘Christmas and Fourth 
of July.’’ 
‘*Why couldn’t we have 

a Thanksgiving dinner this 
year?’’ 

Big John rose and waved 
his hand toward the plain. 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


an By William Thomas Whitlock, >. 


at 


SHE STOOD GLANCING ABOUT THE PLACE WITH HER BRIGHT, BIRDLIKE EYES. 


ean sling my sombrero, ”’ 
id McBride. 

Zata’s cabin stood some 
little distance from the 
other ranch buildings. Near 
by wasa long shallow pond, 
or slough, into which the 
squaw dipped the cowboys’ 
clothes. When they were 
wet she rubbed them with 
soap weed and pounded 
them on a stone—a process 
that rendered them surpris- 
ingly crisp and clean, but 
played havoe with buckles 
and buttons. She and her 
son lived alone. When Zata 
grew weary of the ranch, 
she would desert the cabin 
and pass a few days with 
relatives and friends on the 
Apache reservation a few 
miles away. Shirts and 
underwear went unwashed 
until she chose to return. - 
Wasat was a shy, stolid- 
faced boy about fourteen 
years old. He spent most 
of his time helping his 
mother with her work, and 
he refused to play with the 
numerous children in the 
Mexican quarters. Big 
John was the only man on 
the Santa Barbara ranch 
to whom he would speak 
or pay any attention what- 
ever. The two had become 
great friends. 

‘*T feel sorry for the kid,’’ 
Big John would say when 
the cowboys chaffed him 
about his queer companion. 











‘*A Thanksgiving dinner in 
a land like this!’’ he said 
in his slow, deep tones. ‘‘Where’d you get 
your turkeys? You can’t raise them out here. 
And your cranberries? I’ll warrant you and 
I are the only ones on this ranch who ever 
tasted them. And pumpkins for pies, and 
mincemeat, and peach preserves ??’ 

He paused and gazed at me for a moment 
with unseeing eyes; then he suddenly wiped 
his lips with the back of his hand and strode 
away to the corrals. 

The Santa Barbara ranch was owned by an 
Eastern corporation. The buildings, which 
formed a small village, clustered about a two- 
story, corrugated -iron structure known as 
“the store.’’ East of the store were the 
“*doby’’ shanties of the Mexicans; west of it 
were the bunk houses and dwellings of the 
other employees. A long dining hall stood 
south of the store, and on the north were the 
stables, flanked by acres of stone corrals. A 
sandy plain, sparsely dotted with bunch grass 
and cactuses, stretched away from the build- 
ings in all directions. In the far distance rose 
the peaks of the Maricopa range. 

San Luis, the nearest railway station, was 
forty miles away. Once a week four men, in 
two huge covered wagons, made the trip to 
San Luis to bring out supplies and the mail. 
On Wednesday afternoons the line - riders, 
range men, and sheep herders assembled at 
the store to await the return of the wagons. 
The letters, packages, and newspapers that 
we got each week served to break the monot- 
ony of our somewhat isolated lives. 

Neely McBride, the foreman, usually dis- 
tributed the mail from the veranda of the store. 
One afternoon early in November he held up a 
square envelope and studied it carefully for a 
minute. ‘‘Mr. John Wright!’’ he called. 

Big John gave a startled exclamation, and 
came forward hesitatingly. ‘‘ That’s my 
name,’’ he said. 

For a moment the other men forgot their 
own letters and packages. Big John had been 
on the Santa Barbara for several years, but so 
far as anyone could remember he had never 
received a letter. Only a few of the men had 
ever heard his whole name. Feeling that all 
eyes were fixed upon him, Big John calmly 
thrust the letter into his hip pocket and went 
on reading a week-old newspaper. 

My room was in the second story of the store 
building. As I was preparing to go to bed 





that night I heard some one mounting the 
outside stairs to my door. A moment later 
Big John turned the knob and entered. He 
seemed bewildered, and without speaking, 
handed me an open letter. It was written in 
a cramped feminine hand, and read as follows: 


Concord, N. H., Nov. 5. 

Dear Johnnie. No doubt you will be surprised 
to receive this letter. You think you have kept 
your whereabouts a secret from me; but I have 
known where you were for years. So long as you 
are out there on the ranch, I thought best not to 
bother you. But if you should leave the Santa 
Barbara it would be easy for me to trace you. 

Johnnie, we discovered long ago that you did 
not steal the watch; it was that sneaking Henry 
Jones. He confessed about a year after you left 
home. I never did believe you had stolen it, and 
I didn’t give up the search until I found you. It 
was foolish for you to run away when you were 
not guilty; but perhaps everything has turned 
out for the best. I have always been interested 
in ranches, and I am glad you chose to become a 
cowboy. They tell me you are one of the best 
cow handlers in the Southwest. 

My boy, I am growing old, and I want to talk 
over some business matters with you, so I am 
coming to pay you a visit. I’m curious to see the 
Santa Barbara ranch, anyway. 

Johnnie, don’t you dare run away from me 
again. I'll try to get there by Thanksgiving Day; 
and I am bringing you a complete dinner for your- 
self and your cowboy friends. I remember how 
you used to enjoy a drumstick with oyster dress- 
ing, and I can think of no other bait that will hold 
you on the Santa Barbara until I reach the ranch. 

Your loving Aunt Matilda. 


‘*She’s my only living relative, and she 
brought me up,’’ said Big John, when I had 
finished reading the letter. ‘‘She’s rich, and 
people call her eccentric. Some time ago I fell 
in with some tough boys and got into trouble. 
I might have known that Aunt Matilda would 
stand by me; but I was frightened, and felt 
that I could never face her again. How she 
found out I was here is beyond me.’’ 

‘*And she’s bringing you a Thanksgiving 
dinner, ’’ said I, smiling. 

Big John groaned. 
the Santa Barbara is a small ranch with half 
a dozen cowboys, and will bring two baskets of 
grub; that wouldn’t go very far with thirty 
hungry broncho riders, to say nothing of the 
other men and the Mexicans. She’ll be disap- 
pointed if she can’t feed everyone on the place. 
Back home she’s famous for her dinners. ’’ 

‘*Suppose we get up a dinner and surprise 
your aunt?’’ I suggested. 


‘She probably thinks | 


‘*The meal our Chinese cook would prepare 
would surprise Aunt Matilda in more ways | 
than one,’’ he said with a short laugh. “No | 
doubt she still keeps her French chef. Still,’’ | 
he added, ‘‘she might enjoy the novelty of it. | 
We could speak to the manager to-morrow. ”’ 


| ranchman. 


‘*All he needs is a chance, 

and he’ll make a first-class 

He knows more about handling 

cow brutes now than some of you fellows ever 
will know.’’ 

A few days after Bob Leis and his wife left 

| the ranch Big John rode over to San Luis. 

A week later he and McBride took José, an 


When we broached the matter to Bob Leis, | old Mexican who drove one of the freight 
the manager of the Santa Barbara, he shook | wagons, into their secret; and the next morn- 
his head decisively. ‘‘Can’t think of it,’’ he| ing the three set out before sunrise with a 
said. ‘‘My wife and I are leaving the ranch | canvas-covered wagon. Just before dawn of 
in a few days to be gone several weeks, and | the following day Neely tapped at my door. 
there’d be no one to superintend the dinner. **Get up and come down to Zata’s shanty,’’ 
Besides, the corporation might object to the | he said. ‘‘There ain’t no cranberries, and 
expense. Sorry, John.’’ the mincemeat’s canned, but they sent us the 

Big John climbed silently into the saddle | only three pumpkins there were in El Paso.’’ 
and rode away. Somewhat puzzled by the| I hastened down to the cabin. Big John, 
manager’s hostile attitude, I walked slowly | McBride and José were busily unloading the 


wife should depart from the ranch, Big John 





| as well as Aunt Matilda, —Big John and Neely 





back to the store. On the porch I met Neely | supplies. Old Zata sat blinking her beady 


McBride. | 

‘*Huh!’’ said McBride, when I told him of 
Big John’s request and the manager’s refusal. | 
‘*Tt ain’t like Bob Leis to object to givin’ the | 
boys a good time; that yaller-haired young 
giant is his favorite of all the men, too. I’m| 
boss here when the manager’saway. I reckon | 
the stingy old corporation couldn’t object if | 
Big John paid for the grub and hired some 
one to cook it.’’ 

A few nights later Big John and Neely, as 
pleased and excited as a pair of schoolboys, 
climbed the stairs to my room and told me 
their plans. As soon as the manager and his 


would ride down to San Luis and telegraph 
to El Paso for turkeys, cranberries, pumpkins, 
and everything else that he could find on the 
market suitable for a real, old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner. Since they wished to 
surprise everyone, —the employees of the ranch 


would bring the supplies home at night in 
one of the freight wagons, and would conceal 
them in the cabin of old Zata, an Indian 
washerwoman, who was to cook the food. 

‘*The only thing that worries me is havin’ 
to trust all the grub to Zata and that son of 
hers,’’ said McBride. ‘*They’re Injuns, you 
know. ’’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ said Big John. ‘‘I’ll risk both 
of them. I’m teaching that boy, Wasat, to 
read and to handle a rope, and I don’t believe 
he’d steal anything. ’’ 





**T never trust Injuns any farther than I 


eyes at the boxes, crates, and baskets. 

‘*Where are the turkeys?’’ I asked. 

Big John proudly displayed ten plump, 
dressed fowls. 

** Thanksgiving is six days off. They’ll spoil 
before then !’’ I cried in dismay. 

‘*Not much they won’t,’’ said Neely. ‘‘We’ll 
hang ’em up and the dry air’!] jerk ’em.’’ 

Where to hang the turkeys so that they 
should not attract attention was puzzling. 
Plainly we could not jerk the birds in Zata’s 
cabin, which had only one window. José 
finally suggested that we rig up a small tent 
behind the house, and as there seemed to be 
no other way, we accepted his suggestion. 

To Wasat we assigned the task of guarding 
the turkeys. We told him to sleep in the tent 
at night, and if anyone approached the place 
in the daytime, to lower the canvas flaps. 

‘*T ain’t much afraid of anyone round the 
ranch discoverin’ the birds,’’ said McBride. 
‘*But if ever one of them redskins over on the 
reservation gets a peep at ’em they’re as good 
as stole. You can’t trust Injuns very far with 
anything to eat.’’ 

The old squaw was a better laundress than 
cook. However, like most cowboys, both Big 
John and McBride knew something about 
cooking, and among them they hoped to pre- 
pare dishes that would at least resemble those 
of New England. 

One afternoon as I approached the cabin I 
noticed that Zata had visitors. Three squaws 
and two Indian men sat on the ground in the 
shade of the cabin. I glanced quickly toward 
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the tent. Wasat had lowered the 
canvas flaps, and lay at full length 
across the entrance. Before I reached 
the shack, McBride came galloping 
up. He stared in angry surprise at 
the Indians. 
‘‘Hike! Git! Vamoose!’’ he shouted. 

‘‘We don’t want no redskin loafers round 
here. ”’ 


Without a word the startled Indians rose co, 


and hastened away. 

‘*No see inside cabin,’’ said Zata shortly. 
‘*Keep door shut.’’ 

‘*But I’ll bet they suspicioned. Injuns can 
scent jerked meat farther than coyotes. I’ll 
never get another good night’s sleep until 
that grub is on the table in the dining hall.’’ 

On Tuesday morning of Thanksgiving 
week, however, a messenger rode in from San 
Luis with an extravagantly long telegram 
from Bob Leis, asking that three freight 
wagons, instead of the customary two, be sent 
to the railway station the next day. The mes- 
sage also said that the manager and his wife 
would arrive on Wednesday, and that Big 
John’s Aunt Matilda was coming with them. 

McBride whistled and glanced at Big John 
im comical dismay. ‘They had not expected 
the manager to return until a week later. 
What would Bob Leis say about the Thanks- 
giving dinner? 

‘*T reckon Bob won’t kick much when he 
learns that we foot the bill,’’ said Neely. 
“He probably wants the third wagon to haul 
home the wire for the west pasture fence. He 





















ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 





AUNT MATILDA'S THANKSGIVING DINNER WAS ENTIRELY SUCCESSFUL. 








said he might buy it this trip. We must send 
down the buckboard for his wife and your 
aunt.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I ought to meet Aunt Matilda at 
the station,’’ said Big John. 

‘*No. I want you to stay here and help me 
and Zata with that dinner. Mrs. Leis’ll look 
after your aunt. I’d go wild if I had to help 








that squaw alone. She can’t cook beans. 
José, you find men to drive the extra rigs.’’ 
To McBride’s astonishment the old Mexican 
said insolently, ‘‘José not paid but to look 
after hees own wagon. And the Sefior Mc- 
Bride must give José cinco pesos, or else he 
go and tell the boss and Tia Mateelda about 
all those turkeys and the su’prise dinner. ’’ 


Ghe LITTLE WHO MAY BE GREAT 
By the Rt. Rev. Sir William Boyd-Carpenter 





‘*You old blackmailer!’’ Neely 
shouted. ‘‘You don’t step off this 
ranch until after that dinner is on the 
table! Hike down to your shanty and 
stay there, or I’1l chase you across the 
Maricopa range!’’ 

José stalked sullenly down to the Mexican 


drivers for the wagons. 

Wednesday morning I rose early and walked 
to Zata’s cabin. Standing beside the door 
were Big John and the foreman. As I drew 
near they gazed at me in silence. 

‘*The turkeys are gone,’’ said Big John. 

‘*And so is Wasat. That Injun brat va- 
moosed with ’em in the night!’’ cried Neely. 

‘*Nonsense! Wasat couldn’t carry off ten 
turkeys, ’’ said I. 

‘*Humph! He had plenty of help, I’! bet, ’’ 
said McBride. ‘‘What’d I tell you about 
trustin’ Injuns? But the thievin’ rascals will 
have no turkey roast this day, if I have to 
search every tepee on the whole reserve. ’’ 

He strode away, and a few moments later 
we saw him, with three line-riders, gallop 
furiously toward the Apache reservation. 

Old Zata knew nothing about the theft. 
When she retired the night before, she said, 
Wasat was asleep in the tent. The next morn- 
ing he and the turkeys were gone. 

About ten o’clock the last straw was added 
to our troubles. Old Zata decided to go over 
to the reservation to visit her relatives and 
friends. In spite of our entreaties, threats 
and bribes she wrapped her blanket round her 














themselves. 


the fault of thinking too much of self. 


tireless top: 
Just give it a twirl, then it’s off with a 


whirl, 
And the effect doth surely surprise you. 
to think too much of himself. 


a foolish self-conceit. 


highly of his nature. ’’ 





of himself. 


we measure our failures. 


try to teach men to think much of 
The moralist would tell 
me that it is vicious to do so, and the cynic 
would tell me that it is supertinous. And 
yet, in spite of moralist and of cynic, Iam 
not sure that the fault of thinking too little 
of self is not perhaps as mischievous as 


I: would seem an ill-mannered task to 


Of course there is nothing so offensive 
as concejt. I heard a conceited man ha- 
ranguing the other day. He prosed on} 
and on about himself; he was like the 


But it is quite as bad for a person to 
think too little of himself as it is for him 
There is 
a wise self-recognition, just as there is 
‘No man ever 
thought too humbly of himself or too 


So it has been said, and my comment 
is: no man ever thought highly of his 
nature without learning to think lowly 
The greatness of our nature 
is the measure of our opportunities; it is 
the standard by which we can judge our- 
selves, because it is the standard by which 


And the little poem ends with the refiéetion 
that there are many Jim Bowkers in the world: 
But we’re all like Jim Bowker, I think; more 
or less, ¥ 
Blame luck for our failures, praise self for 

success, 

And the corrective of the Jim Bowker state 
of mind is to have high visions of what may 
be done and highwWiews of the dignity of 
every little task that duty or kindness puts in 
our way. 

For here, too, is one of the confusions of 
thought that may trouble our judgment. We 
look at men who are doing conspicuous 
things, and we look at our own life, in which 
there are no conspicuous things to be done; 
we call our lives too obscure to take much 
trouble with them. If our lot were cast in 
some other calling: if we were among the 
great diplomatists, the great statesmen, the 
great generals, the great poets, or the great 
engineers and constructors, we should do great 
things; but what chance have we in our ob- 
seure life? 

When we ask such questions we are confusing 
prominence with greatness. The figurehead 
is the most prominent feature of the ship as it 
draws near; but it is not a great thing. The 
rudder is a greater thing, for it is the guiding 
power of the ship; but whereas everyone sees 
the figurehead, no one sees the rudder. Con- 
spicuousness is one thing; greatness is another. 
In this world people are cast for different 
parts; the part allotted to us is one thing; the 
way we play the part allotted to us is another 


Conceit will not beset a man who strives 
to live up to the true measure of his 
nature; the man who sees what great 
things are possible to him is not the man 
who grows self-satisfied. Always he 
has a vision of something higher, nobler, 
better than anything that he has as yet 
achieved ; he does not measure his life by 
what he has done, but by what he might 
have done. It is the poorer sort of man 
who fosters a weak conceit of himself. A 
shrewd observer once said to me, ‘‘I have 
known a good many eleverish men who 
have been conceited, but I only knew 
one really clever man who was so.’’ The 
‘‘eleverish’’ man has just missed the mark 
of real ability; he has the conceit of his 
powers, instead of the consciousness of 
power. The consciousness of power leads 
to self-reproach, because it looks to what 


and a greater thing. You who are cast to 
play the part of the fool in the forest may 
grumble that you were not chosen to play the 
duke’s part. You may wish that you had 
been selected to play Rosalind, when you have 
been chosen to play Audrey. But I have seen 
the play so acted that all my interest was 
centred upon the fool and upon Audrey. The 
fool spoke to such point and purpose, he was 
so merrily discriminating, so happily insinu- 
ating, that I hardly remembered Orlando or 
Rosalind. And Audrey! Was she not just 
the shy, awkward, illiterate peasant girl of 
Shakespeare’s imagination ! 

Once a listener was asked at the end of a 
drama to say which of the actors had acquitted 
himself the best. ‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘if you will 


might be rather than to what has been. 


thing for his failure. 
cries, ‘‘just like my luck!’’ 
Jim Bowker in the little poem: 


And the least bit of help in hoeing his row 

He’d have climbed the top round of the 
ladder of fame 

And filled the whole world with the sound 
of his name. 


leaves off in an expressive silence: 


It may have been so; 
I don’t know; 

It may have been so, 
But then again... 








The poorer sort of man, when he fails, 
is disposed to blame everyone and every- 
‘*Luck—yes,’’ he 
He is like 


Jim Bowker he said—if he’d had a fair show 


And then comes the comment, which 





I often like the prompter best—that kindly 
soul who stands shrouded from the public 
view, .and who yet whispers out kindly words 
and helps and heartens the actor in his part. 
The world is full of the happy and noble- 
hearted obscure folk who are content to act as 
,| prompters; few hear them, but the play would 
go ill without them. 

If we must be reckoned as little or unimpor- 
tant, let us not despise our lot, but rather use 
our opportunities. ‘‘ The little stones, ’’ said the 
philosopher, ‘‘cause the great ones to lie safely 
in their place.’’ The wall is built up of little 
stones as well as of big, and the wall is the more 
stable because the little stones can be fitted in 
to make secure beds for the great ones to lie 








in; so in life the little are as useful as the big. 
What caused us to grumble at our obscurity? 
What made us say that we could do noth- 
ing? What made us talk so sullenly? Was 
it not the thought that we were worthy of 
some more conspicuous place in the order of 
things? Now let us think again: ‘‘I have 
been put into the world; I have been given 
life, and the power to reflect, to resolve, to act. 
I can help those round me with a smile, with 
a kindly word, with a hand. I can bring sun- 
shine into the homes of my friends, and per- 
haps bring hope into their hearts. That is noble 
work to do, whether I am seen doing it or not; 
that is worth doing, whether I am talked about 
or not. Let me just do it, and leave the ques- 
tion of obscurity or notoriety alone. ’’ 





Would not that be a worthy resolve? Is 
there not a good deal of shoddy ambition to- 
day? Would you be one of those who enjoy 
notoriety, who are happy at being talked 
about? If you are worth a place among the 
great, the appearance of your portrait in the 
passing journals will not secure it. Tobe con- 
spicuous without some genuine claim to distinc- 
tion is to be either infamous or ridiculous. 

Do you not feel that your life has some 
nobler and better aim than to measure your 
actions or their worth by the idle and irre- 
sponsible talk of those who catch at every new 
thing, discuss it with shallow interest, and 
fling it away when some fresh novelty appears? 

The planets once fell to grumbling. Saturn 
murmured that he roamed about in the cold, 
far from the sun; Jupiter complained of his 
moist atmosphere. Then came an angel of 
power and asked Saturn if he would change 
places with Mercury. ‘‘No,’’ said Saturn. 
‘*Mercury is insignificantly small, and seldom 
seen; I am gazed at nightly by ten thousand 
telescopes, my attendant satellites provoke in- 
quiries, and my belt is a glory that all admire. 
Why should I who am the most striking of 
planets become the smallest and the least seen 
of all??? Then said the angel, ‘‘Be content in 
the outer cold.’’ 

The angel then asked Jupiter if he would 
be willing to change with Mercury, and Jupiter 
replied in scorn, ‘tI am the greatest of the 
planets, a very god amongst them; the ancients 
gave me the name of worship. Can I change 
places with the planet that was only the 
messenger of the gods?’’ The angel replied, 
‘*Murmur no more at the vapors which are 
thy glory.’’ And so the planets whirled 
onward, keeping their places as before. 

Mercury, who had heard the conversation, 
began to feel low-spirited, for he had half 
hoped to be translated into the conspicuous 
bulk of Jupiter, or to be endowed with the 
brilliant belt of Saturn; but his lot was to 
rush onward as before, buried from fame in 
the obscuring beams of the sun. Then to 
Mercury came the angel, and said, ‘‘Be not 
sad at heart; envy not the greatness and con- 
spicuousness of the greater planets ; be content, 
for thou livest in the very heart of light, and 
the radiance that obscures thee is the radiance 
of that flaming orb which flings his brightness 





upon all. Surely his light falls on thee; 
thou art obscured in the very excess of 
light.’? Then Mercury knew that his lot 
was good, and was content. 

That is only a parable. Obscurity does 
not always mean loss of light; those who 
are little seen may be blessed with a great 
light. The prophet whom Christ called a 
‘*burning and a shining light’’ was the 
prophet of whom it was said, ‘‘He shall 
be great in the sight of the Lord.’’ Along- 
side that saying we may place this of St. 
Francis: ‘‘What we are in the sight of 
God, that we are, and nothing more.’’ 

Tearful wayfarer along life’s pathway, 
postpone your melancholy! What you 
count failure may be success. What the 
world counts success may be failure. The 
angel who can truly measure things is 
given a golden rod wherewith to measure. 
Gold is love, and none can truly measure 
life except those who are made perfect in 
love. Although we speak with the tongues 
of angels or of men, although we achieve 
great feats of faith, although we perform 
deeds of heroic sacrifice, yet we shall be 
measured not by what we have done, but 
by the spirit of love that has been at the 
root of all our actions. We must wait—we 
who are not yet made perfect in love— 
until the angel comes with the golden rod 
and measures truly the value and worth 
of our life. He and he only will tell us 
whether it has been a failure or a suc- 
cess. Until then, let us remember that it 
is not great things done, but things done 
greatly, that makes true greatness. Be 
happy and content in doing little things; 
and do them as well as you can. 


Bi 


So let me close with a little parable. 
The girl was depressed, for she said, as 
she sat at the loom, ‘‘I achieve nothing. ’’ 
She drew the many-colored threads 
despondingly through her fingers and 
dreamed of the many beautiful patterns 
she could weave were she free to choose 
and weave according to her own design. 
But she could not; the card before her 
gave the hard, mechanical order in which 
she must work the threads. Before her 
and above her hung the back of the great 
canvas, showing no sign of any picture, 
but only scant and capriciously hanging 
threads. She looked at the uninspiring 
sight, sighed, and took up the threads 
again. She was working at the back of 
the pattern, and so are we. We can only 
keep right on, and pick up the threads 
according to love’s order. 

A day came when the girl broke off the 
end of the last thread; the great canvas 
was turned over, and the picture disclosed 
to view. She drew a deep breath ; her eyes 
grew large with a wondering happiness, 
for before her was the picture she had 
dreamed of and longed to work. But it 
was more glorious than any she could have 
fashioned; God had given her back her 
dreams with the touch of heaven’s light. 
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and departed. Big John wandered helplessly 
about the disordered cabin for a time. 

‘*Do you suppose Wasat really helped to 
steal those turkeys?’’ I asked him. 

‘*No, Wasat wouldn’t steal anything; but it 
is queer what has become of the boy.’’ Then 
he added, half to himself, ‘‘I hope he didn’t 
get frightened and run away—like I did.’”’ 

On Wednesday afternoon the cowboys assem- 
bled at the store to wait for the freight wagons 
to come with the mail. At four o’clock Me- 
Bride and the line-riders returned. They 
had found no trace of Wasat or the turkeys. 
John, Neely, and I sat in a gloomy row on 
the veranda and watched the canvas-topped 
freight ‘‘schooners’’ creep toward us over the 
plain. The buckboard bearing the two women 
arrived ahead of the wagons. Aunt Matilda 
proved to be a little, white-haired old lady, 
wearing a linen duster, an old-fashioned jet 
bonnet, and large diamond earrings. Leap- 
ing spryly to the ground, she stood glancing 
about the place with her bright, birdlike eyes. 

‘*Tt’s all here,’’? she exclaimed, ‘‘just as 
the plats and pictures showed it! There is 
the store; those are the Mexican quarters; the 
stables and corrals; the dwellings and bunk 
houses; the dining hall. That is the Maricopa 
range over yonder.’’ She waved a gloved hand 
at each as she spoke. We were all puzzled. 

Then the old lady caught sight of Big John, 
who was advancing slowly toward her. 

‘*My goodness! Is that you, Johnnie? Oh, 
my boy, my boy —’’ She leaped into his out- 
stretched arms. 

We turned away our heads and pretended to 

. be much engrossed in the approaching wagons. 
In the third ‘‘schooner’’ we could see a great 
assortment of boxes, crates, and baskets. At- 
tached to the rear of the wagon was a wire 
coop, within which ten turkeys gobbled and 
peeped their protests at being confined. 

‘* There, Johnnie, is your Thanksgiving 
dinner,’’ said Aunt Matilda, briskly drying 
her eyes. 

‘*My—my—what?’’ stammered Big John. 

His aunt laughed gayly. ‘You see, I know 
all aboyt the Santa Barbara, and so I brought 
enough for everyone. My chef prepared the 
dishes that could be shipped—the silly French- 
Man wouldn’t come with me for fear the 
Indians would scalp him. Mr. Leis bought 
the turkeys and other things for me at El 
Paso. I haven’t forgotten how to cook, and 
with the help of Mrs. Leis and the Chinaman, 
I’ll show you poor boys what a real Thanks- 
giving dinner tastes like.’?’ 

Big John glanced at McBride and me in 
dumb appeal. I thought of the half-prepared 
messes in Zata’s cabin and of the jerked tur- 
keys, and could not restrain a smile. McBride 
beckoned me round the corner of the store. 

‘*Tf ever you dare cheep a word about our 
dinner, I’ll pound you into the earth!’’ he 
whispered, shaking his fist in my face. ‘‘I’ll 
fix the three line-riders so they won’t tell —’’ 

‘*But old José,’’ I said. 

McBride gasped. ‘‘I’ll go down to his shanty 
and give him five dollars to keep him quiet —’’ 
He broke off abruptly. ‘‘Howling bobcats! 
Here comes that Indian brat. He’d be welcome 
to them birds if he’d only stayed away —’’ 

Wasat was coming slowly across the plain. 
The boy seemed almost exhausted as he stag- 
gered up to Big John. 

‘*Me no steal turkeys, ’’ he said. 
other Mexicans come in night. Say they shoot 
ifme make noise. Taketurkeysand run. Me 
get scared and run, too. Turkeys gone—say 
Wasat steal ’em. Run all night. Then me 
think, ‘Big John tell Wasat never be ’fraid to 
speak truth.’ Come back so Big John no 
think me thief.’’ 

‘*What’s all this about?’’ asked Bob Leis. 

It was time to confess. McBride had rushed 
away to find José, and so Big John and I took 
turns in telling our story. The manager sud- 
denly broke into a howl] of laughter. 

‘*So you were going to give the boys a feed 
in my absence!’’ hecried. ‘‘Served you right. 
You know now why I refused to allow John 
to give his surprise dinner. His aunt and I 
had planned one of our own.’’ 

‘*And this is the Indian boy in whom my 
nephew is so much interested,’’ said Aunt 
Matilda, putting her arms round Wasat. ‘‘ You 
taught him to be a braver lad than yourself, 
Johnnie. ’”’ 

McBride came running back. ‘‘It’s all true!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘José and four of the Mexicans 
are missing. They’d better stay away from 
this ranch. And whoever calls that Indian 
boy a thief again has got me to lick!?’ Ap- 
parently forgetting that he had been the chief 
doubter of Wasat’s honesty, he glared belliger- 
ently round. 

Aunt Matilda’s Thanksgiving dinner was 
entirely successful. Early the next morning 
the old lady, the manager’s wife, and the 
Chinese cook were busy in the cook shack. 
All of the ranch employees had arrived at the 
store by noon, and for one day the flocks and 
herds were allowed to roam the plains un- 
tended. Three of the turkeys and the food in 
Zata’s cabin were turned over to the Mexicans, 
who proceeded to have a feast in their own 
quarters. McBride declares that they boiled 
the fowls in oil and put cayenne pepper on the 
pumpkin pies. 

The cowboys crowded into the dining hall 


** José and 








and arranged themselves about the long tables. 
Neely, three of the line-riders, and I served 
as waiters. We carried in platters of food 
until our arms ached. Big John and Wasat, 
seated on either side of Aunt Matilda, de- 
voured the drumsticks, succotash, .mincemeat 
and pumpkin pies to the delight of the old 
lady. 

After the meal there were the roping con- 
tests and ‘‘bronchobusting’’ exhibitions, with- 
out which no cowman considers a holiday 
complete. Aunt Matilda, from her place of 
honor on the veranda of the store, took a keen 
interest in everything. 

Late in the afternoon she rose and held up 
her hands for silence. 

‘*Perhaps some of you wonder how I know 
so much about the Santa Barbara ranch,’’ 
said she. ‘‘Well, I’m one of the stockholders 
in the corporation that owns it. In fact, ever 
since I learned that my nephew Johnnie was 
one of our cowboys out here I have been 





quietly buying more and more stock, until | 
now I own a controlling interest, and perhaps 
a little more. 

‘*We have decided to promote Mr. Robert 
Leis to the position of purchasing agent,’’ 
Aunt Matilda continued, ‘‘and he will have 
to spend much of his time in the East.. After 
the first of next month Mr. John Wright will be 
the manager of the Santa Barbara. And I hope 
to buy up all the stock of the corporation, so 
that when I die Johnnie shall own the ranch. ’’ 

‘*Hurrah for the new manager!’’ cried Bob 
Leis, snatching off his sombrero. 

‘*Three more for Aunt Matilda!’? The 
cowboys threw their hats into the air, fired 
their revolvers, and yelled themselves hoarse. 

Big John suddenly stooped and lifted Wasat 
to the veranda. ‘‘And now three cheers for 
the assistant manager—the boy who wasn’t 
afraid to come back !’’ 

McBride led off with an unearthly whoop 





that caused my ears to ring for an hour. 


w§ GIFT or MR. HAMLIN 





Tse usual yearly discus- 
sion of Mrs. Hamlin’s 
Christmas gift to her 
husband began December ist 
wr at nine o’clock in the morning. 
It began, as usual, with the time-honored 
exclamation from Mrs. Hamlin: ‘‘It is so 
difficult to get a present for a 
man!?? 
Aunt Hester, who sat crocheting 
beside the front window, snorted 
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dirt in over the rugs, and snoring under the 
tables, and shedding hair over everything—I 
won’t have it. That’s too much to ask.’’ 
When she had thus disposed of Aunt Hester’s 
suggestion, Mrs. Hamlin went downtown on 
a scouting expedition among the stores, which 
were already exhibiting their Christmas goods. 


aimed it combatively at her niece. ‘‘This 
mutter is for your husband’s exclusive use. 
He wants it, and he’s going to have one thing 
he can enjoy.’’ 

Sighing tragically, Mrs. Hamlin left the 
room. Her conscience was always faintly astir 
at the glad Christmas season. Aunt Hester 
made a point of keeping it stirred up. 

‘*This year,’’ the conscience-smitten one 
decided, ‘‘I, too, shall get something exclu- 
sively for Peter—but not a dog. I’ll get him 
something that can’t snore and shed hairs. ’’ 

December 9th saw Mrs. Hamlin again in the 
shopping district, but she did nothing worse 
than look longingly into Crowby’s show win- 
dows. There they hung—two lamps, beautiful 
to look upon, but well calculated to strain 
the eyes dependent on the light that filtered 
through their green and buff shades. She 
longed for both—one for the library and the 
other for the living room. She could easily 
acquire both, by giving one to Mr. Hamlin, 
and then buying the other with the bill of 
generous denomination that she always found 
on Christmas morning at the bottom of the 
pile of gifts on the library table. Mr. Hamlin 
invariably gave her money as a Christmas 
present. 

On December i6th Mrs. Hamlin assured 
herself that the lamps were still hanging in 
Crowby’s windows. ‘Then she came home, 
and remarked defensively : 

‘*You know, Aunt Hester, that I read aloud 
a great deal to him evenings while he lies on 
the couch and closes his eyes.’’ 

Aunt Hester sealed her lips in a silence that 
clearly indicated her opinion of this subterfuge, 
and Mrs. Hamlin escaped 
hastily from the room. 

By December 18th she 
2 y had bought, tied up, and 





and worked faster. 

**T can’t think of a single thing 
this year to give Peterkin,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Hamlin. 

Aunt Hester gave a louder snort. 
To call an able-bodied man, ten 
years married, dignified, and with 
gray hair on his temples, ‘‘ Peter- 
kin,’’ was to her an unpardon- 
able sin. 

‘* Just for a surprise, ’’ she men- 
tioned dryly, ** you might give him 
something he wants, instead of 
something you want. ’’ 

**Dear me!’’ cried Mrs. Hamlin 
in a grieved tone. ‘‘That’s what 
you say every year, Aunt Hester. 
The joke’s getting so old that 
sometime, I hope, it will dry up 
and blow away. I always do get 
him something that’’—here her 
eyes faltered under her aunt’s 
severe gaze, and she ended weakly 
—‘‘that he ought to want.’’ 

‘*Last year,’’ continued Aunt 
Hester relentlessly, ‘‘you gave 
him that expensive, no-account, 
sprangly - backed, bandy - legged 
chair, when you know that he 
never uses any chair except —’’ 

Aunt Hester stopped abruptly, 
for her niece had slipped quietly 
away. The chair in question oc- 
eupied the place of honor in the 
living room, and was much ad- 
mired by Mrs. Hamlin’s friends; 
Mr. Hamlin’s friends never men- 
tioned it. 

On the morning of December 
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ON DECEMBER I6TH MRS. HAMLIN ASSURED HERSELF THAT 
THE LAMPS WERE STILL HANGING IN CROWBY’S WINDOWS. 


labeled all her gifts—ex- 
cept one. Especially had 
she sought to propitiate 
Aunt Hester with a marvel- 
ous workbasket. It reared 
itself aloft on legs and con- 
tained every object known 
to the science of sewing, 
knitting, and crocheting; 
but it was the unpurchased 
gift over which she was 
waging war with her con- 
science—and Aunt Hester. 
On the 19th she asked the 
price of the two lamps. 

**Tf I should take both, ’’ 
she said to the clerk, ‘‘that 
is, if I should take one now, 
and have the other deliv- 
ered after Christmas, would 
there be any reduction ?’’ 

‘* No reduction,’’ an- 
swered the smiling clerk. 
‘*Madam, we are selling 
these lamps at a loss to 
ourselves. They are the 
greatest bargains we have 
ever offered. They —’’ 

Mrs. Hamlin waited to 
hear no more. ‘‘I—I can’t 
possibly decide to-day !’’ 
she exclaimed, and fled 
from temptation. 

But on the afternoon of 
the 2ist she did decide, 
and as a result a bulky 
package was undone in the 
Hamlin kitchen. Aunt 
Hester evidently suspected 











3d Peter Hamlin, passing through 
the library, dropped a roll of bills 
into his wife’s lap as he stopped to kiss her 
fluffy hair. ‘‘For Christmas shopping, dear,’’ 
he said. 

Mrs. Hamlin sprang to her feet and threw 
her arms about her husband’s neck. ‘'You— 
old—dear !’’ she cried, with appropriate punc- 
tuations. 

After Mr. Hamlin—a little diseomposed as 
to tie and collar, but very much composed 
as to face—had departed, his wife dropped 
gayly on her knees and counted the bills. 

‘*Aunt Hester!’’ she cried. ‘‘Here are ten 
dollars more than my last year’s allowance. 
Isn’t he a dear!’’ 

Aunt Hester, who was still crocheting, 
nodded emphatically. She was a firm admirer 
of her niece’s husband. ‘‘Dear enough to 
deserve the present that he really wants. ’’ 

That emphasis on the article did not escape 
her niece. 

‘*Well, what does he want?’’ asked Mrs. 
Hamlin. She knew the answer to the question 
before she asked it, but she felt that she must 
ask it. 

‘*You know as well as I do. He’s wanted 
it for three years now. He’s fond of animals; 
a Seotch collie would delight him.’’ 

Mrs. Hamlin gathered herself together. She 
attempted to snap off her words as Aunt 
Hester had done, but, since she was a sweet- 
tempered, lovable little person, her success 
was not great. 

‘*Aunt Hester, how often must I tell you 
that I can’t, as a good housekeeper, have a 
dog in the house, and that’s the only place to 
keep it. I simply shall not. If Peter would 
be satisfied with a marble dog I should be glad 
to get one; but to have a real live dog tracking 





The following afternoon she reopened the 
subject of a gift for Mr. Hamlin. She sat 
beside the fireplace and stared fixedly at the 
white shade of the lamp on the library table. 

‘*T have thought of a gift,’’? she began medi- 
tatively,as if the subject had not been discussed 
before—‘‘a handsome lamp for Peterkin’s 
use in this room, one of those chain hangers 
at Crowby’s with the green and buff leaded 
shades —’’ 

‘*You like the green and buff shades!’’ 
Aunt Hester interrupted sharply. ‘‘ He detests 
green over a light. He wants white shades.’’ 

‘*But the green and buff would harmonize 
with the furnishings of both the living room 
and the library,’’ protested her niece, ‘‘and 
those lamps are beauties. ’’ 

Aunt Hester snorted. In Aunt Hester’s 
snorts you might read volumes if you were so 
inclined. Her niece was not. Consequently 
when she went downtown to shop the next 
morning, she was drawn irresistibly to Crow- 
by’s. That afternoon she sat thoughtfully in 
the living room and watched Aunt Hester’s 
nimble fingers. 

‘‘What are you making?”’ she asked. 

‘*A mufiler for your husband for Christ- 
mas.’’ 

Aunt Hester bit off the words as she bit off 
sections of her favorite stick peppermint candy. 

Mrs. Hamlin roused herself at once. 

‘*A mufiier! O Aunt Hester!’’ she ex- 
claimed. She rose and bent over the article 
that was shaping itself under her aunt’s 
nimble fingers. ‘‘ A muffler! A crocheted 





mufiier! There’s no style in them and no 


| beauty —’’ 


Aunt Hester withdrew her crochet hook and | 


what was in the package, 

for she snorted at intervals 
during the rest of theday. Mrs. Hamlin’s joy 
of possession was so tempered with a feeling 
of guilt that she told herself the custom of 
giving gifts on Christmas was unwise, and 
ought to be doneaway with. Then she thought 
of the other lamp and of the prospective enve- 
lope at the bottom of the pile of gifts, and 
decided that, after all, the custom was a laud- 
able one. 

On Christmas morning she was at the library 
door in advance of Aunt Hester and Mr. 
Hamlin. Her eyes were so bright and her 
cheeks so pink with anticipation that Aunt 
Hester, whose ‘‘bark was worse than her 
bite,’’ did not harden her heart ‘when she 
saw the great buff and green lamp shade. 

‘*She’s a dear girl, after all!’’ she muttered 
to herself. 

Since the lamp was the most conspicuous 
gift, it was the first to receive attention. Mr. 
Hamlin bore the blow manfuily; his thank- 
fulness for the gift was so perfectly simulated 
that his wife paused to bestow a grateful hug 
on him before she burrowed for her envelope 
in the heap of packages on the table. She 
was so excited that she did not notice anything 
unusual in Mr. Hamlin’s manner or in the 
way in which Aunt Hester was dividing her 
attention between him and the marvels of the 
workbasket. She was a little surprised when 
her husband stepped to the door and she heard 
the cook say: 

‘*He took wonderful to the cellar, sir, and 
slept all night on the bed I laid for ’im.”’ 

Then Mrs. Hamlin turned from the pile of 
gifts with a sudden catch in her breath. She 
had reached the bottom and had found no 
envelope. Her husband stood beside her, with 
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one hand on the collar of a beautiful, half- 
grown Scotch collie. His eyes twinkled as 
he said, briefly and quietly: 

‘‘Dear, I hope you will like my gift to 
you.’’ 

In one glance Mrs. Hamlin saw Aunt 
Hester’s face, which was a study in suspended 
animation, saw the dog’s head pressed lovingly 
against its new master’s knee, and saw her 
husband caressing the animal’s head. Across 
her mind swept an array of useless gifts 
that he had received uncomplainingly and 
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Then, in a voice that was clear with 
scorn, Harriet said: 
‘*So you sent my brother to jail just for 
riding your miserable old horse!’’ 
But although her voice was cold and hard, 
there was a note of fatigue Ad 
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and distress in it that Gar- 
nett was quick to under- 
stand. He fiushed hotly, 
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f= a minute they jogged on in silence. | 


unreproachfully. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion she dropped on her knees and held out 
her hands to the collie. 

‘*You’re a beautiful dog,’’ she said bravely, 
‘‘and I know we shall—learn to like each 
other. ’’ 

Aunt Hester hastily bent over her work- 
basket. Mr. Hamlin, with his eyes a little 
moist, smiled down at his wife’s fluffy locks, 
and before she looked up took an envelope 
from his pocket and quietly slipped it beneath 
the pile of gifts on the table. 





Chapter Severn 


And she told him the whole story of the 
affair with the sheep herder, how she had in- 
sisted upon keeping ’Thello and had refused to 
file on the homestead, of the herder’s attack- 
ing Rob, and of the mysterious disappearance 
of the colts, and Rob’s pony, and the cow. 









anything against him, and you could make 
his herder have some regard for our rights.’’ 

‘*7’l] do that, anyhow. I’ll hunt him out 
as soon as I get back to the range. What sort 
of a looking fellow is he?’’ 

‘*Big and heavy-looking, yet rather hand- 
some, in a way. Looks like a spoilt, sulky 
child.’’ 

‘*Not a Mex??? 

“Oh, no. That’s what makes it seem so 
much worse. ’’ 

‘*Name Hunter??? 

‘*No, Boykin.’’ 

‘*Boykin? Are you dead certain? There’s 
one of Joyce’s herders that’s this fellow’s twin 
brother, if he ain’t closer still,—the meanest 
man that ever followed a bunch of woollies, — 
but his name’s Hunter. I’ve got him in the 
jug right now, too.’’ 

‘‘Oh, if it only were Boykin !’’ 

‘*T’)] look him up,’’ Garnett said. He was 
silent for a moment, and then he exclaimed: 

‘*Say, I want you or your brother to take a 
look at that fellow Hunter to-morrow! It’s 
got into my head that he and your man Boykin 
favor each other a whole lot more than they’d 
ought to.’’ 

‘*T don’t see that it makes any difference 
how much alike they look,’’ Harriet said. 


might make a whole lot of 
difference to you.’’ 
“ee How ?? , 








and a wave of sympathy 
for the girl swept over him. 
Those few indignant words 
of hers made him certain 
that she knew no more who 
the real horse thief was 
than he did himself. She 
was just what she had 
appeared that first time in 
the train—a sweet, gay, 
warm - hearted little girl, 
amusingly ignorant of 
everything Western! 

‘“*T reckon you think 
hanging’s too good for 
me,’’ he said. Harriet did 
not answer, and in a mo- 
ment he went on: ‘‘It’s like 
this. My job is up in the 
reserve—keeping tabs on 
everything that goes on 
up there in the timber, 
where the sheep and cattle 
men take their herds in 
summer. You can see I 
wouldn’t keep my job long 
if I was to believe every- 
thing fellows tell me about 
how honorable and noble- 
minded they are. I’m dep- 
uty sheriff, too—have to be 
in case of trouble, we’re so 
far from town. I was rmn- 
ning down one of those 
Bascoes when that pony of 
mine disappeared. I traced 
it out to the Boise base line, 
—this road we’re on now,— 
when I met a fellow that 
saw him traveling this way 
in a string of colts. I was 
on his trail when I struck 
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BERR SeeeeR. 


He was silent a mo- 
ment. ‘‘If you’ll excuse 
me, ma’am, I reckon I’d 
better not say too much 
until you’ve had a peek at 
- Hunter.’’ 

Harriet did not urge him 
to explain, and when they 
began to talk again it was 
of other things. Harriet 
told Garnett about her life 
back East, and about her 
comradeship with Rob in 
the old days; she told him, 
too, how disappointed Rob 
was because she did not 
like the West as he had 
hoped she would. She ad- 
mitted that she had not 
tried very hard to like it. 

As they drove on through 
the darkness they chatted 
freely, and exchanged the 
simple confidences that lay 
the foundation for a true 
friendship. 

At last they left the cafion 
and rumbled over the hard, 
smooth road toward town. 
Little by little the lights of 
Hailey grew brighter, and 
at last the wagon drove 
under the big blue are light 
on the edge of the town. It 
was Saturday night, and 
all the stores were open; 
the streets were crowded 
with people. 

Garnett proposed that 
they should go first to the 
hotel and have some sup- 
per; but Harriet was al- 
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your place. You see, I was 
kind of suspicious about 
that ‘boarding’ yarn, and 
yet I didn’t see, honestly, 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


“ BUT, ROB, WHERE DID JONES GET GARNETT'S HORSE?" 


most nervously eager to 
give Rob the paper she 
had brought to him, and 
so Garnett acquiesced. 








how you could frame up a 
tale like that yourself. ’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you come back the next day 
and ask my brother about your horse?’’ 

‘*That’s what I meant to do; but I got word 
to go back to the reserve quick. The sheep 
were coming in, and I didn’t have another 
chance to get down here until the day I met 
your brother hunting his cow. He had my 
horse, and I thought the best thing to do 
was to give him a chance to explain to Judge 
Raeburn. That’s the way of it.’’ 

There was a long, strained silence. Garnett 
had never been so uncomfortable and unhappy 
in his life. Here he was, showing himself in 
the worst possible light to the nicest girl he 
had ever met. 

The road, which was cut out of the side of 
the cliff, was steep and barely wide enough 
for the team. On one side was the frowning 
mountain wall, on the other the black abyss. 
Harriet felt the horror of it; but when she 
looked up into the clear, serene sky she forgot 
her fear. She felt round her the splendor and 
immensity of the night and the wilderness, 
and her annoyances, her troubles and worries, 
slowly faded away. A delightful sense of rest 
came upon her. She realized how much she 
owed to Garnett for coming to her aid as he 
had done, and she was trying to think of some- 
thing friendly to say to him, when he spoke. 

‘*T hope you ain’t a-cussing me still?’’ he 
said with gruff earnestness. ‘‘I’m sorry.’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’? Harriet answered quickly. 
‘You couldn’t help it. But I wish Rob had 
never gone in with that fellow Jones—the one 
he’s boarding the horses for. Sometimes I 
almost hate Jones. He’s taken Rob away 
from me. I meant to have such a good time 
out here, but one thing after another has gone 
wrong. Part of it was my fault, I know.’’ 





‘*And if I’d done as Bobs wanted me to, all 
these troubles would never have happened. ’’ 

“Oh, now, you mustn’t talk that way. 
Nobody lives that ain’t meeting up with 
something all along the trail. Might be you’ll 
get you a homestead somewhere that you’ll 
like a whole heap better than the one you 
lost. ?? 





“It isn’t that. It’s because Rob wanted us | 


to have them together. 
have come in then; and now, since Joyce has 
filed on that place, his sheep will eat out all 
the grass and ruin the grazing for our cattle. 
So you see it is all my fault. ’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t say that, now. I might say it 
was mine, because I hadn’t any business to 
lose my horse; but I ain’t saying it. Things 
happen, that’s all. And it’s as likely to turn 
and happen right for you as it did the other 
way. We ain’t ready to call this job off yet. 
Looks now as if your brother wasn’t a horse 
thief, after all; and as he ain’t, it looks up to 
me to get him out of the jug.’’ 

‘*T wish, when you have got him out, that 
you would put that sheep herder in. Running 
the horses off! As if he hadn’t already done 
enough in beating Rob the way he did! I’d 
like to show that old Joyce, too, that he can’t 
have all the grass, even if his herder has filed 
on the homestead next to ours.’’ 

‘*T reckon there wouldn’t be much trouble 
running in the herder. The law’s got a plain 
case against him—assault and trespass; but 
it’s Joyce that ought to get jugged first. ’’ 

“* Joyce !”? 

‘“‘Sure. He’s got fifty more homesteads 
than he has any right to.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s what Dan Brannan told us,’’ 
Harriet said slowly. ‘‘But no one can prove 


The sheep couldn’t | 





‘*T reckon I’d better go 
along,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s 
after hours tor visitors, but as deputy sheriff 
I can fix itup. And I’d like to see your brother 
myself. If he’ll give me the straight story of 
this affair, I reckon I can straighten things 
out pretty quick.’’ 

Harriet’s heart beat unevenly as she fol- 
lowed Garnett up the steps of the jail and into 
the office. The dreary room, lighted by the 
glaring electric light, meant something inde- 
scribably mean and shameful to her. ‘ Her 
heart sank as she waited for Garnett to attend 
to certain necessary formalities. When Peder- 
sen, the big Swede jailer, stared at her in 
smiling, stupid curiosity, she was thankful 
for the protection of Garnett’s presence. 

Garnett let Harriet go to her brother’s cell 
alone. As the door clicked, the light flashed 
up and flooded the narrow, whitewashed room. 
Rob turned from the window where he had 
been standing. 

‘*Hello, sis!’’ he said, listlessly. 
in?”’ 

‘*Bobs dear! You poor thing! Isn’t this 
horrible??? She ran to him, slid her hand 
through his arm and kissed him. 

‘*You look as if you had been ill!’’ she 
exclaimed, looking up at him anxiously. 

‘*T do feel seedy.’? He passed a hand over 
his unshaven cheek and glanced down at his 
rumpled clothes. ‘Being shut up here without 
a change of clothes for several days is the 
limit. Did you bring that bill of sale?’’ 

‘*Yes, here it is.’? She handed him the 
paper. Rob glanced at it, and then put it into 
his pocket. ‘‘If I’d only had that along the 
other day when that chump pinched me! 
Smarty! I’d like to have him fined for false 
arrest—putting me in here!’’ 

‘“*‘Why, Bobs! He didn’t know you were all 


** Just get 





right. He’d never seen you before. He had 
to do it; but he’s awfully sorry.’’ 

‘*He is? How do you know?”’ 

‘¢He told me so. He drove me over here. ' 
If it hadn’t been for him, I’d probably be 
wandering round in the hills or lying at the 
bottom of that awful cafion on the edge of the 
road.’’ She went on to tell him about her 
journey and her talk with Garnett. ‘‘He’s 
outside now, Bob,’’ she said, a little timidly, 
for Rob’s face had darkened. ‘‘He wants to 
see you and have you tell him who Jones is 
and where he got those horses. ’’ 

‘*T don’t want to see him. And I’ve noth- 
ing to say about Jones. ’’ 

‘‘But, Bobs, if you don’t tell how Jones 
came to have Garnett’s horse, they’ll simply 
hunt up Jones and make him tell. Won’t you 
see Garnett? I’ve already convinced him that 
you were only boarding the colts for Jones, 
and Garnett’s really our friend now, only of 
course he wants to clear this matter up. I 
wish you’d talk frankly with him, Rob dear.’’ 

‘*T like that! Maybe he’s forgotten I tried 
to explain things the day he ran me in.”’ 

‘*But you didn’t tell him where Jones got 
his horse. He’s going out to-morrow to hunt 
up Jones and bring him here to prove that 
those horses are his. ’’ 

‘*But they’re not. They’re mine.’’ 

‘*Yours!’? Harriet cried, falling back a step. 

‘‘That’s what this bill of sale is. I bought 
every one of those colts from Jones. ’? 

‘*But, Rob, where did Jones get Garnett’s 
horse? He never sold it.’’ 

‘Don’t ask me. There comes Pedersen. 
You’ll have to go now.’’ . 

‘* And you won’t see Garnett? Please, Rob! 
He’s really our friend. Oh, yes, and another 
thing. I was telling him about that herder, 
Boykin, and he says my description of him 
exactly fits a herder of Joyce’s named Hunter, 
who is in jail here. I think Garnett suspects 
that they are the same man, and he seems to 
think it may make a lot of difference tous. I 
don’t quite see how, do you?’’ 

Rob’s expression changed. ‘‘It would make 
a lot of difference to me to know that Boykin 
was in the jug.’’ 

‘‘Oh, it was some bigger difference than 
that. He didn’t want to tell me about it until 
he was sure, but maybe he would tell you.’”’ 

Rob laughed. ‘‘Aren’t you ingenious, miss? 
Not till morning, anyway. Maybe I’ll talk to 
him then, unless Raeburn gets home first. If 
I can only see the judge for five minutes, he’ ll 
probably dismiss the case against me without 
another word.’’ 

Garnett looked up eagerly when Harriet 
entered -the office. ‘‘He didn’t want to see 
me?’’ he asked. 

‘*He will in the morning.’’ She blushed 
faintly, but still faced him with frank eyes. 

‘*Well, let’s go. You’reallin. It’s nearly 
midnight, do you know it? And you haven’t 
had a square meal all day.’’ 

“I’m not a bit hungry, but I am sleepy, 
most horribly sleepy. ’’ 

She yawned and laughed at the same time. 

As they went out into the street, Harriet 
drew a deep breath and lifted her face. How 
sweet the fresh air was! And to think of 
Rob’s being shut up in that horrible prison! 

‘*I’m sorry for all the trouble I’ve caused 
you,’’ said Garnett, when they stopped at the 
foot of the hotel steps. ‘‘But I won’t leave 
this game until it’s played through. ’’ 

He held out his hand to her, raised his hat 
and looked at her; in his steady blue eyes was 
an expression of sincere friendliness that put 
courage into Harriet’s heart. 

The confidence which that assurance of good 
will inspired in her sent Harriet toa dreamless 
sleep. 

When she came down to breakfast the next 
morning, the hotel clerk handed her a note. 


Miss Holliday, 

Dear Friend. Am sorry not to drive you across 
the prairie to-day, but have gone to hunt up that 
Jones. Saw your brother early, and gave him a 
look at Hunter. He says it’s the same herder that 
beat him up. Your brother ain’t talking about 
Jones, but I’ll camp on his trail until I find him, 
or what was him, and fetch him along back to 
straighten this business out. Resp. 
Christopher Garnett. 


The letter was like the warm handclasp he 
had given her last nights She hurried off to 
see Rob, hoping that now he would feel differ- 
ently toward Garnett. 

But Rob returned her cheery greeting with- 
out much enthusiasm. ‘‘Garnett’s all right,’’ 
he said, in answer to her eager question. 
‘*He admits he thinks I didn’t steal his horse, 
but some one did, and Jones looks like a good 
one to put it on. I promised to keep Jones’s 
affairs quiet until he gets ready to talk him- 
self. If Garnett finds him, he may get what 
he can from him; that’s no affair of mine. 
When I see Judge Raeburn, he’ll put the 
whole business straight in five minutes. ’’ 

‘*Well.’? Harriet’s voice was colorless, and 
she stared past Rob at the window. Then, 
with a quick change of manner, she turned to 
him. ‘‘In his note Garnett said that Boykin 
is Hunter. What will that mean, Rob?’’ 

Rob’s face lighted up. ‘‘If we can prove that 
he is, we can contest his filing on that land.’’ 

**O Rob! How perfectly splendid! But 


how soon can we find out?’’ 
As soon as Boykin 


‘‘When court opens. 
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comes up for trial, Garnett will appear as a | 


witness against him in this case of assault that 
he arrested him for.’’ 

‘*He attacked another man?’’ 

‘**Yes, he got into a fight up on the way to 
the reserve; ran his sheep under the fence on 
a rancher’s land, and when the man set his 
dogs on the sheep, Boykin, or Hunter, leaped 
on him with a stick, just as he did on me, 
and beat him up.’’ 

‘*Mercy! Whata murderous creature! I’m 
glad some one arrested him at last.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s another thing I want to stay 
over here for: to appear against him in court. 
He may get six months in the pen.’’ 

‘*T hope he will. I wonder what he changed 
his name for? What a funny thing to do!’’ 

‘“*That’s not so uncommon. A man often 
skips the country and changes his name when 
he’s done something and is afraid of the law. 
Garnett says that Hunter was herding cattle 
for the same outfit he was with, and that he 
was always quarreling with some one. Then 
one night he pulled a gun on one of the boys, 
and lit out without waiting to see whether 
he’d killed him or not.’? 

‘*Had he killed him?’’ 

‘*No, lucky for him. But you see he had 
filed on a homestead out there, and so he’s got 
no right to this one.’’ 

‘*Then we can surely get it.’’ 

‘*Not so sure. As soon as Joyce sees what’s 
going to happen, he may jump in and put 
another man on there. ’’ 

**O Bob! Could he? Would it be possible?’’ 

‘*Why not? If he’s slick enough to have 





done it so often, it won’t bother him to do it 
once more. But there’s time enough to think 
about that later. You must hit for home now, 
if you’re to make it before dark. Let’s see. 
You need groceries, don’t you?’’ 

‘“*Yes. I forgot that to-day was Sunday.’’ 

‘*Well, see here. Go to the hotel and ask 
the clerk, Dougherty, to telephone down to 
his brother at the mercantile company store. 
Jack Dougherty is bookkeeper there, and he’s 
usually down at the store early Sunday morn- 





ing; he’ll let you in to get what you want. 
When you get home, better round up the heifers | 
every night, to be sure they’re all there. I | 
may hear of the cow over this way.’’ 

Before Rob’s calm, matter-of-fact attitude | 
Harriet’s reluctance at going back to the ranch | 
alone appeared childish. So she said good-by | 
cheerily and started out. 

The sun was high and the morning breeze 
dead when at last she left the poplar-shaded 
streets of the old mining town and struck the 
long road up the cafion to the top of the divide. 
She met only one person on the road, and that 
was Joyce. He was driving his motor car 
toward Hailey. When he came in sight the 
team began to prance nervously. Joyce got 
out and came up tothem. He looked curiously | 
at Harriet, but did not recognize her until she 
spoke to thank him for quieting the horses. 

‘*Say!’? heexclaimed. ‘‘Ain’t you the lady 
from Connecticut? Sure. What you doin’ out 
here alone? Where’s your brother at?’’ 

‘*He had to stay in Hailey on business,’? | 





she answered, smiling a little. Soon enough | 


Joyce would know what the business was. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ITN a Kae 2d had 
a little dream 
that she was 

trying* to make come true. The name of it 

was ‘‘My Guest Room,’’ and it remained in 
her thoughts from morning until night. 

Although Kitty was only sixteen, she kept 
house for her uncle, who was her adopted 
father, and for his four sons. She knew 
how to carry the heavy responsibilities 
of her lot, and day in, day out, she 
cooked and cleaned and polished and 
patched, as busy as any bee in a golden 
hive. 

But Kitty’s hive was not golden, and 
just here was where the drop of bitter 
mixed with her honey’s sweet. Uncle 
William and the boys were thrifty, 
industrious farmers; they provided well 
for the table and saw to it that Kitty 
did not lack for the necessaries of life— 
but more than that they did not bother 
themselves to provide. Furniture made 
for comfort as well as for use, orna- 
ments, knickknacks—the little nameless, 
inexpensive luxuries that help to make 
a home—were well within their means, 
but entirely out of their calculations. 

They were off to work by sunrise and 
back at sunset for a drowsy supper and 
a quick ‘‘turning in’’; they were quite 
content that the farmhouse furnishings 
should consist of nothing except beds, 
chairs, and a table. If Kitty pinned a 
bright picture on the wall or hung pretty 
curtains here and there, her efforts went 
entirely unnoticed. To be sure, she kept 
on pinning and hanging for her own 
sake ; but sometimes her little efforts had 
a discouraging way of bringing out the 
ugly bareness of the house instead of 
covering it up; and often the small, 
beauty-loving girl sighed from the very 
depths of her calico-covered heart. 

‘‘What do you want of a sofy, Kit?’’ 
Uncle William would inquire gruftly 
when she found courage to put in a plea, 








Thomas was some- 
what scornful, like 
Buck ; Nat’s derision 
was chiefly mischievous. 





‘Whoever goes to | 


town this afternoon,’’ he would say, ‘‘mustn’t 

forget to order a Brussels carpet and a buffet. 

Kitty wants to rig the rooms, you know.”’ 
But as they well knew, Kitty wanted nothing | 
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“THIS IS MY GUEST CHAMBER,” 
AND BUCK ARE MY FIRST GUESTS.” 


| way of that room Kitty stood dreaming for a 


|**You’re acting like a mud - dauber. 


KITTY ANSWERED PROUDLY. 


which her guest would have to pass the night. | 
But most she minded about the minister—a 
gentle old man who came down four times 
a year for services at Hebron church, and | 
who always stayed at the Bray farm. He} 
seemed older and feebler each time he came, 


thinking of the Shunammite 
woman in the Bible and her 
‘*prophet’s chamber’’ kept 
ready for the weary pilgrim. 
‘*Just one single room,’’ 
she said to herself again, 
one day in October, as she 
churned busily, ‘‘to look 
pretty and sweet and resty!’’ 
That very night an idea 
popped into her drowsy brain 
and set her to tossing wake- 
fully until dawn. With the 
first glimmer of day she rose, 
and crept up the dusty stairs 
that led to the dustier attic. 
At the top she stood still 
and looked about her for a 
long time. The attic, which 


occupied the whole third floor of the big old | 


house, was divided into two large rooms. The | 
roof was high, and there were several small | 
windows that let a current of air through and 
kept the whole place cool in the warmest 
weather. The room at the head of the stair- 
way was full of rubbish and broken furniture, 
among which were two dilapidated maple beds. 
The room beyond was empty, and in the door- 


quarter of an hour. ‘‘Maybe I could,’’ she 
said aloud at last; then presently she added, 
**Of course I can!’’ 

All through the fall and the winter she was 
busier, if possible, than ever. To be cook and 
housemaid for a family of five, and at the same 
time to engineer a big undertaking of your own, 
is no light matter, but Kitty seemed to thrive on 
it. She grew rosier and sang a good deal ; queer 
little errands kept her flying here and there 
about the house; she was never idle a minute. 

‘*What do you call yourself up to?’”’ Jerry 
demanded one sunny day in November. 
Ten 
times in the last hour you’ve buzzed into the 
house, with wings set for dear life.’’ 
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“UNCLE WILLIAM 





and man and beast suffered with the unac- 
customed heat. Kitty put green leaves in the 
laborers’ hats when they went out to work, 
and twice a day carried cooling drinks to the 
field. She was making iced lemonade one 


| stiflingly hot noon, when a hurried thump 
|and over and over again Kitty caught herself | 


of feet made her look up. A group of men 
were mounting the steps to 
the poreh. 

** Buck’s got a sunstroke,’’ 
Jerry explained briefly, push- 
ing past the others, who were 
carrying an inert form. ‘‘And 
dad’s nearly laid out,too. But 
here’s Doce Saunders—he hap- 
pened along in the nick of 
time, and everything’s going 
to be all right. Where shall 
we carry Buck ?’’ 

Kitty glanced swiftly at 
Buck’s flushed face and her 
uncle’s bowed shoulders be- 
fore she could gather her scat- 
tered wits. The doctor looked 
at her uncertainly. Through 
an open door the room that 
Buck and his father shared could be plainly 
seen—neat, but glaringly uncomfortable. 

‘They both ought to have some cool, quiet 
place,’’ Doctor Saunders said, glancing about 
with evident dissatisfaction. 

‘““This way,’’ Kitty commanded suddenly. 

She beckoned to the men, and they followed 
her without a word. The two farm hands 
carried Buck; Uncle William stumbled along 
between Nat and Tom; Jerry and the doctor 
brought up the rear. It would have been 
ludicrous at any other time to see the seven 
big men filing in solemn confidence behind their 
slim little guide—through the hall and up one 
flight of steps, down the upper hall, and slowly 
up a second flight. 

Through the first attic room they tramped, 
and Kitty flung wide the door to the second 
room. It was a room in truth, now; in spite 
of her anxiety, she gave a short skip of joy on 
the threshold. Through wide-open windows 
north and south a little breeze blew; a tall 
green tree, standing like a giant sentinel, shel- 
tered the west window. On the floor was 
spread a broad ‘‘rag’’ rug of restful blue, 
woven through many a long winter evening; 
simple pictures in pine-cone frames 
hung on the newly whitewashed walls. 
Jerry’s chest of drawers, surmounted 
by a bright little mirror, was dressed in 
starched white muslin; so, too, was the 
washstand, which bore a shallow bowl 
and pitcher, no less useful for having 
been artfully mended with some mys- 
terious concoction. An ancient clock, 
made to go again by means of much 
coaxing and a little oil, ticked softly on 
the small shelf that served as mantel. 
A vase of creamy roses, delicate and 
fragrant, shared the tiny table with a 
book or two. Downstairs the air had 
seemed lifeless, but up here at the top 
of the house the breeze steadily fluttered 
the white muslin curtains and stirred 
the roses; a cool, green light filtered 
through the leaves. 

There were two shining maple beds, 
a little wobbly, but rubbed bright and 
hung with snowy coverings. On one 
of the beds the men laid Buck, and on 
the other Uncle William sank with a 
grateful sigh. The men tiptoed out, 
and Doctor Saunders, with Kitty for 
assistant, fell to work on Buck. 

‘*Tt’?s not nearly so bad as it might 
be,’’ the doctor said, as he took a bowl 
of ice from a ready hand at his elbow. 
He looked approvingly about the room. 
**He’ll pull through all right up here. ’’ 

Uncle William raised his eyes. ‘‘Where 
did you get this room from, Kit?’’ he 
asked ; his voice was gentler than usual. 
‘*Where in the name of sense did you 
get it from ?’’ 








as she did now and then. ‘‘And what’s 
the good of spindle-legged tables, and 


why clutter the house with trash? We’re| 


plain folks; let’s live plainly. If you want a 
new dress, why, get it; but let the old rooms 
stay the way they’ve stayed since my father 
was born. You’ve too many notions in your 
head !’” 

The boys, too, scoffed—more or less kindly— 
at her little ambitions. 

‘*Anyone that can make biscuits like yours, 
Kit, needn’t be bothering about fandangles,’’ 
big Jerry said, laughing. ‘‘And I’d rather 
eat your apple dumplings than sleep on a 
carved gold bed under silk quilts !’’ 

‘**T don’t want any carved gold beds,’’ Kitty 
answered, blinking to hold back her tears. 
‘*T just want a house that doesn’t look like a 
barn. ’’ 

Buck was not so good-humored as Jerry, 
and through his nature ran a little streak of 
stinginess. ‘*The rest of us are thankful for 
a roof,’’ he said to her rather sharply. ‘‘Why 
can’t you stop grumbling, Kitty Bray ?’’ 

That was unjust, for Kitty never grumbled; 


it was only her passionate desire to have some | 
pretty things round her that stirred her once | 


in a while to gentle rebellion. 





The other two | paring the dainty supper had been shadowed 
boys, Nat and Thomas, laughed at her, too. | 


fine or expensive; what she wanted they could 
easily afford. However, as the months went | 
by, it became plainer and plainer that the big 
old house was to remain just as forlorn as it 
had been through the generation behind it. 
And at last her longing took the form of one 
special desire: she wanted, she would have, a 
guest chamber! Since her uncle and cousins 
were content with bare floors and stark walls, 
she would try to be, too; but at least one 
single spot in the house should be cosy and | 
fair—a spare room, a guest chamber set apart. 

It did not daunt her to remember that guests 
at the Bray farm were as rare as robins in 
January. At long intervals they did drop in: 
sometimes a wayfarer, asking shelter for the 
night; sometimes a cattle dealer, stopping over 
on business ; or the country doctor, storm bound 
in winter. Once a boyhood friend of Uncle | 
William’s had come unexpectedly, and had 
had to sleep in Nat’s ramshackle single bed 
in the dingy room over the hall. Again, Mrs. 
Herndon, the pretty little lady from the adjoin- 
ing farm, had been caught overnight in a fierce 
thunderstorm, and all Kitty’s pleasure in pre- 





by the thought of the shabby little room in 


It was just like Jerry to get a faint inkling of | 
her secret ; it was also just like him to set about | 
helping her in his own clumsy way. When he 
found her in the old woodshed trying to knock 
together a little table from a few rough boards, 
he took the hammer from her hands. 

‘*Here, that’s a job for a real carpenter,’’ 
he said, and set to work. 

A heavy rain came opportunely the next day, 
and Jerry not only made a table, but also put 
together a small washstand and a chest of 
drawers. They were rough and plain, but 
Kitty’s eyes shone joyfully when he presented 
them to her with a bow. 

‘*Put ’em in the rubbish room,’’ she whis- 
pered, and followed him upstairs to see that 
he went no farther. 

Spring came, and still Kitty Bray bustled 
and flitted. Anyone except a set of unob- 
servant men would have wondered why she 
scurried upstairs and down so often, and why 
she laughed so much as she did her work; but 
only Jerry had noticed anything at all, and 
he had forgotten as soon as the first ploughing 
day dawned. 

The third week of May was very warm. The | 
sun beat down as fiercely as in midsummer, 





His niece laughed joyously. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s a rather long story,’’ she replied. 

‘*Looks like witchcraft to me,’’ Uncle 
William continued. ‘‘All the way in from 
the field I was sort of dreading that hot, noisy 
room downstairs. You see, when a man’s 
head aches this way —’’ His voice trailed off 
into silence; he was nearly asleep. 

A little after sunset Buck opened his eyes. 
The room was quiet in the cool twilight; rose 
petals had fallen on the floor. ‘‘Come here, 
Kit,’’ he said after a moment. ‘‘Where am [?’’ 

‘‘Why, Buck Bray!’’ laughed his cousin. 
‘Tn the house where you were born and raised 
—where else?’’ 

‘*Shucks!’? said Buck in derisive unbelief, 
and lay down again with a contented sigh. 
‘*Well, wherever ’tis, you’ve got me feeling 
mighty easy, sis. I guess I’ll nap again now.’’ 

Jerry and Tom had come up to see how the 
patients were getting on. 

“Tom, here,’’ said Jerry, ‘‘doesn’t understand 
about this attic. He vows you didn’t do it.’’ 

‘¢This is my guest chamber, ’’ Kitty answered 
proudly. ‘‘Uncle William and Buck are my 
first guests; the minister will be the next.’’ 

‘*Well, it’saroom!’’ Tom declared, looking 
about him with open admiration. ‘‘Where’d 
you get the money ?”’ 

**Tt cost just four dozen eggs from my two 
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Leghorns,’’ Kitty said. ‘‘And that’s all. 
wasn’t a very extravagant undertaking. ’’ 

Uncle William spoke unexpectedly from his | 
corner. 


OK og 


It | he asked, ‘‘todo my room? If the hens don’t | document from his blanket and laid it sig- 


lay enough to pay for it,’’ he added, chuckling, | nificantly on the table in front of Armitage. 


—so cool he was and so content,—‘twhy, I 


‘‘How many eggs would it take,’’ | reckon I can afford to make up the rest!’’ 


OLD MITCH’ STORIES 





HOMAS Armitage bought 

the property known as 
Goose Creek from Colonel 

Greer, the son of the original grantee. It was 

situated on the northern shore of the river, 

ninety-five miles above salt water, and com- | 
prised two hundred acres of river meadow and 
six hundred acres of uplands, with barns and 
stables and’a house constructed partly of round 
logs, partly of hewn timbers and hand-sawed 
boards. 

The new owners took possession early in 
May. They had not been in the house a week | 
before ‘*Old Mitch’’ appeared. The Malecite’s 
legs were clad in a pair of old and very tight 
military dress trousers. Sparks from council 
fires and cooking fires had burned many little 
holes through the cloth, and the gold braid 
that decorated the outside seams of the legs was 
tarnished and torn. About his body he wore a 
red and yellow blanket. On his head reposed 
a military cocked hat, the plume of which he 
had replaced with the tail of a red fox. 

Opening the kitchen door, Old Mitch peered 
into the dusky interior with eyes as bright and 
black as a bird’s. The cook, who had only 
recently come to the country from England, 
screamed, threw a dishcloth over her head, 
and retreated into the pot closet. The Malecite 
grunted disdainfully and retired from the 
threshold. He walked round to the front of 
the house, and by pressing his face against the 
glass and shading his eyes with his hand, 
peered through one window after another. 
Suddenly the front door flew open and the 
new owner confronted him. 

‘*What do you want?’’ cried Mr. Armitage. 
‘*What do you mean by spying round my house 
and frightening the women into fits?’’ 

‘*You Armitage, what?’’ asked the Indian 
coolly. 

‘*That’s my name. 
you 9”? 


What of it? Who are 


5 Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


THE RENT OF GOOSE CREEK. 





‘*Ol’ Mitch, me. Come call on you. Bring | 
little canoe one present for papoose and moc- | 
casins one present for your syuaw.’’ 

As he spoke he produced the gifts from 
under his blanket. The flush of quick anger | 
went out of the young Englishman’s face. 

‘That is very thoughtful of you,’’ he said. 
‘‘Sorry I was rude, but I am new to the ways | 
of the country. Come in, Mitch, and have a | 
smoke. ’’ 


The old Indian stalked into the house in | agent did not mention this 
front of his host and entered the sitting room. | document tome. If he had, 
and if I had agreed to pay 


Mrs. Armitage, the nurse, and the three-year- 
old boy were there. When the nurse saw the 
grotesque figure of the Malecite she screamed | 





shrilly, and would have let the child fall to | siderable sum from the price 


the floor had not Old Mitch shot out his long | 


arm and caught the boy by his frock. | 


| Greer’s heir,’’ said Armi- 
| tage. 





oni. 
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Greer pay that way, and now 
me want you pay same way.’’ 
Armitage stared at the old 
man in astonishment. ‘*What’s that!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Are you joking, or are you crazy ?’’ 
Old Mitch drew a flat packet from his breast, 
and from its wrappings of birch bark produced 
a folded paper, which he passed to Armitage. 
‘*Read um,’’ he said, and continued to puff 
unconcernedly at his long-stemmed pipe. 

The ink on the paper was pale with age, 
but the meaning of the doc- 
ument was clear. This is 
what Armitage read: 4 

I, John Greer, Major Gen- F 
eral, retired, of Goose Creek 
on the River St John in the 
Province of New Brunswick 
in British North America, do 
hereby promise and pledge to 
King Mitch, a Chief of the 
Milicete or Maliseet tribe and 
his heirs forever, for Myself 
and my Heirs forever, for and 
in consideration of Value re- 
ceived, a yearly payment of 
One Fat Hog, one Side of Beef, 
two bags of Wheat Flour, ten 
pounds of Virginia Tobacco 
and six Wool Blankets. To 
which Pledge or Promise I 
herewith set my Hand and 
Seal on this Fifth Day of June 
in this Year of Our Lord Sev- 
enteen Hundred and Ninety- 
Eight. 

Witnessed by Sarah Greer. 

John Greer. 
King Mitch X His Mark. 


‘*This is very interest- 
ing,’’ said Armitage, as he 
showed the document to his 
wife. 

‘*Big Greer pay um every 
year to my father, Colonel 
Greer pay um every year to 
me,’’ said the old man. 

‘But I am not General 


‘*T bought the land. 
This agreement, or what- 
ever you call it, does not 
apply to me.’’ 

**You own place now. 
You all same one heir. ’’ 

‘*No, you are mistaken, 
| Old Mitch. Colonel Greer’s 


this yearly tax to you, I 
should have deducted a con- 








‘*T’ve seen that before,’’ said Armitage with 
asmile. ‘‘Put it away.’’ 

‘*You don’t pay, what?’’ asked Old Mitch. 

‘*Not that, my friend,’’ replied the English- 
man. ‘‘Anything but that. I admit your 
personal worth, but not your right to collect | 
that tax. If you want money just say so, and 
I’ll gladly pay you regular wages. Your 
advice about the farming is worth money to 
me, to say nothing of your companionship. ’’ 

The old man returned the paper to his breast. 

‘Wages no good. Want my rent.’’ 

‘*Rent! No, Mitch, I’ll not pay rent for my 
own property even to you. Run home and 
change your clothes, there’s a good fellow. 
Those fine trousers and that proud hat seem 
to affect your brain disastrously.’’ 

Old Mitch turned and left the house without 
a@ word. 

**Why don’t you give him his sisal and 
pigs, and things?’’ asked Mrs. Armitage. ‘‘It 
would please him so—and we can afford it.’’ 

‘*He’s welcome to a dozen blankets and 
two pigs a year, as he knows,’’ replied her 
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ARMITAGE TOOK UP A PEN AND WROTE HIS NAME UNDER 


THAT OF GENERAL GREER. 
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was covered with little bunches of dried herbs 
and roots. There was only one room, and the 
hearth was in the middle of the floor. A square 
hole in the roof directly above the hearth 
served as chimney. A number of brown stone 
jugs stood on the earthen floor, and dozens of 
| bottles of various shapes and sizes hung against 
the walls. 

‘*What do you keep in the jugs and bottles ?”” 
asked the Englishman. 

**Medicine,’’ said Old Mitch. ‘‘You sick 
some day, give you some. My father, King 
Mitch, learn me how. Good doctor, him.’’ 

They ate dinner out in the bright sunlight 
beside the brook. The meal consisted of roast 
partridges, a roast duck, baked potatoes, and 
tea. When they had finished eating, Old Mitch 
presented Mrs. Armitage with a belt of purple 
and white wampum that had been the property 
of his father; to Armitage he gave an ancient 
tobacco bag of doeskin decorated with dyed 
poreupine quills; and to little John a bow and 
a dozen feathered arrows. 

In the afternoon they returned to the farm- 
house, and again the old Indian insisted on 
carrying little John all the way. 

In October Old Mitch 
again donned his review- 
order dress and once more 
presented to Armitage the 
ancient document that his 
father had received from 
General Greer; and again 
Armitage laughingly re- 
fused to admit the claim. So 
the Malecite stalked away 
again, only to return the 
next morning in his every- 
day clothes and manner. 

Winter set in early. Goose 
Creek froze and then the 
big river froze, and soon 
the snow came down. Old 
Mitch made a coat of musk- 
rat skins and a cap of beaver 
for little John. Those were 
gifts. For Mrs. Armitage 
he madea long coat of otter, 
for which he accepted five 
pounds in payment. 

Late one night in Decem- 
ber a strange sound wak- 
ened Thomas Armitage. 
He listened for a second,and 
then sprang from his bed, 
lighted a candle at the low 
fire on the hearth, and went 
to little John’s crib. By 
that time Mrs. Armitage, 
who had also wakened, was 
at his side. 

‘*Croup!’? she cried. 

The candle shook in Ar- 
mitage’s hand so that the 
tallow spattered on his fin- 
gers. He gazed down at his 
son with agonized eyes. 

‘¢ And the doctor is twenty 
miles away !’’ he said, ina 
voice that was cracked with 








terror. 
‘“*Send for him!’’ cried 
the mother. ‘‘Quick! And 





I paid for the property. 
You have no earthly claim on me; but I can 


‘*You drop um,’’ he said, scowling at the | see how you feel in the matter, and am per- 


terrified young woman. ‘‘You no good.’’ 

He set the boy securely on his feet, and then | 
turned to Mrs. Armitage and nodded. 

‘‘How do! Bring you moccasins. 
little toy canoe for papoose. 
what?’’ 

He waved his hand toward Armitage, who | 
stood in the background with the gifts; 
he sat down on the floor in front of the hearth | 
and drew his blanket snugly round him. When | 
Mrs. Armitage thanked him for the presents he | 
nodded again, produced a long-stemmed pipe, 


You like um, | 


| fectly willing to make you presents of clothing 


| and food occasionally. Presents, mark you. 


You have no more right than any other Indian 


Bring | on the river to demand these things from me. 


| You will find me as generous as any Greer— 
| but firm as a rock.’? 


Old Mitch folded the paper and stowed it | 
then | away. His brown, wrinkled face was like a | the whole Indian population of the valley with | horse’s hoofs. 


mask and his black eyes were veiled. 
‘*You don’t pay, what?’’ he said calmly. 





‘*T don’t pay, but I’ll be delighted to make | 


you a present of flour, or tobacco, or blankets, 


and by a light, swift gesture of the hand / or whatever you want—in reason.’’ 


informed the Englishman that he was ready | 
for tobacco. 
him fill and light his pipe. He blew outa 
long cloud of smoke and sniffed it critically. 

‘*You buy place off Colonel Greer, what?’’ 
he asked. 

Armitage nodded. 

‘*Greer don’t have no friend he like better 
nor Ol’ Mitch,’’ continued the Malecite. 
‘‘Him and me all same two brother. ’’ 


In amused silence they watched | charity. 


| his feet, and stalked out of the house. 


‘* Presents no good. Presents all same 
Ol’ Mitch no beggar. ’’ 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, got to 
He 
appeared again the next morning, but this 


time he did not wear his cocked hat or his 
| military trousers. 


He brought a cake of 
maple sugar for little John Armitage. 





husband, ‘‘but the articles, in themselves, are 


not what he wants. He thinks he can wear me | 
into admitting that he has a claim against this | 


property. He’s a good old fellow, but I’ll not 
humor his foolish vanity. Even if I were 


willing to do it for his sake, what of the} 


future? Doubtless there are dozens of descend- 
ants of King Mitch in the country. It might | 
end with little John here having to supply | 


blankets and fat pigs and tobacco. ’’ 

A few hours later Old Mitch returned, 
attired in his everyday clothes. He doctored 
a sick calf with herb tea and built a wigwam 
in the garden for little John. 

And so the days went on and the friendship 
grew. Old Mitch helped Armitage to harvest 
the wheat, oats, and corn. He threw aside 
his blanket and his dignity and worked as 
hard as a white man. 

Then one day Old Mitch invited the three 


| Armitages to dine with him at his own house. 
He sat | It was a formal invitation given a week ahead. 


in the warm sunshine on the floor of the/| It was formally accepted. 


porch, accepted and smoked a pipeful of 


At an early hour of the morning of the ap- 


‘*Did he give you that fine pair of trousers, | | tobacco, qnd talked of ancient days on the | pointed day the old man appeared at the farm 


Old Mitch?’’ asked the young man. 

se Yes. %? 

‘*And that fine hat?’’ 

‘‘No. Big Greer, colonel’s father, he give 
that hat to my father, King Mitch, long time 
ago. Big Greer, he buy all this place off King | 
Mitch. ’’ 

‘*T thought that this land was granted to| 
General Greer by the English government, ’? | 
said Armitage. 

‘*Government tell you that, what?’’ grunted | 
Old Mitch with the deepest scorn. 
know better. 
place all b’long my father one time. He sell | 
um, my father. Sell um this way, so it go on | 
forever. 


ten pound ’bacey. That the way King Mitch 
seli um. Big Greer pay that way, Colonel | 


| all gifts that the Englishman offered him; 
|he accepted payment for baskets, muskrat 


| riv er. 


dinner hour. 

From that time on Old Mitch visited Goose 
Creek four or five times a week. He gave Mr. 
Armitage some useful advice about the manage- 


|ment of the farm, for he knew the character 


of every field. He firmly but politely refused 


but 


skins, paddles, and a bark canoe. By mid- 


will at all hours of the day. 
One morning early in August, while Mr. 


One time every year, six blanket, and Mrs. Armitage and little John were at 
one side beef, one fat pig, two bag flour, and | breakfast in the sunny dining room, Old Mitch | poles and hides. 


| appeared in the costume of his first visit. 
manner was aloof. 


Little John took a decided liking to| to escort them to his house. 
him. The old man went away before the | 





gold-laced trousers and cocked hat. They set 
out on foot, with Old Mitch in the lead, carry- 
ing little John on his shoulder. The Sep- 
tember morning was all gold and blue and the 
still air held a faint fragrance of frost-nipped 
berries and turning leaves. The way was by 
twisting paths, up and over little hills, through 
groves of gray-stemmed maples and forests of 
brown-boled pines. It was a long walk, but 
the old Malecite carried the child, now on one 


‘*Big Greer | summer he was almost a member of the family. | shoulder and now on the other, for more than 
Colonel know better, too. This | He went in and out of the house at his own | an hour without showing any sign of fatigue. 


| At last they reached his house, beside a narrow 
| brown brook. 

Old Mitch’s house was built of logs and 
The interior of the cabin 


His | was a sight worth seeing. It was all smoked 
He drew the ancient |as black as his cocked hat. The low ceiling 


He wore his | 


send another man for Old 
Mitch !’’ 

Fortunately, the two farm hands slept in the 
house. Armitage roused the household. A 
horse was harnessed into a low pung, and Bill 
Clancey set out for the town twenty miles 
;away. He took his snowshoes with him, for 
he did not know whether the road beyond 
| Smith’s Ferry had been broken since the last 

storm. He started ata gallop, in a wild jangle 
of sleigh bells and a flurry of snow from the 
Dave Coombes strapped on his 
snowshoes in the kitchen, snatched up a lighted 
| lantern, and fled from the house and into the 
| silent forest at top speed, to summon Old Mitch. 

Coombes had a trail to follow, for the Male- 
cite had been at the farm that day. He trav- 
eled fast and never stopped to rest; when he 
reached the snow-banked cabin he thumped 
upon the door with his mittened fists. 

‘*Who there?’’ cried the old man within. 

‘*Dave Coombes!’’ cried the farm hand. 
‘*Ye’re wanted! John’s sick with the croup!’’ 

The door was snatched open from within. 
Coombes entered, and while Old Mitch got 
ready to accompany him back to the farm, he 
recovered a little of his breath. The old man 
| pulled on his military trousers, wrapped the 
red and yellow blanket round him, and clapped 
the cocked hat on his gray locks. He quickly 
packed an empty flour bag with several bunches 
of dry herbs and roots and three of the bottles 
from the wall. Swiftly he put on his mocca- 
sins and snowshoes, shouldered the sack, and 
sped into the night. 

Between his own threshold and little John’s 
crib Old Mitch paused only once, and then 
only long enough to rid his feet of his snow- 
shoes at the farmhouse door. He looked at 
the child, and demanded hot water, blankets, 
two empty kettles, and more wood. Then he 
sent everyone except the mother out of the 
room. He piled wood on the fire until it 
roared, and placed the child on a bed of blan- 
kets close to the hearth. He steeped and boiled 
his herbs and roots and the wild liquors from 
his bottles until the room was full of steam 
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and fragrance. He dosed the boy with some 
of the medicine and poulticed his throat and 
feet with herbs. 

An hour passed. Armitage, pacing the lower 
hall, paused often at the foot of the stairs to 
listen. He had heard no sound from the sick 
room for a long time. Suddenly the door of 
the hall opened and Bill Clancey stumbled in. 
His broad face was gray. 

‘*Hero come down just tother side Beaver 
Crick and broke his off fore leg,’’ he said 
huskily. ‘‘I—I put him out of his misery, 
and then I—didn’t rightly know what to do— 
so I come back home. Thought maybe ye’d 
want me to hitch up another hoss.’’ 

Armitage stared at him as if dazed. 

‘*Twenty miles—and twenty back,’’ he said 
dully. ‘‘No. You’d better go to bed.’’ 

He returned to his desperate pacing of the 
hall. Twice he climbed the stairs and listened 
for several minutes at the closed door. Once 
he turned the knob with a trembling hand, 
only to find that the door was locked. - 

At dawn Old Mitch, still wearing his cocked 
hat and his blanket, left the sick room. He 
found Armitage in the chilly hall. 

‘*Little John ali right now,’’ he said. 





‘*That medicine King Mitch, my father, learn 
me to make fix him up good so he all right.’’ 

‘*All right?’’ asked Armitage in a choked 
whisper. ‘‘Do you mean—alive?’’ 

‘*Yes, alive. That what I call all right.’’ 

Armitage embraced him. 

‘*May I go up?’’ he asked. 

‘““No. Both sleep,’’ said Old Mitch. 

Armitage drew him into the sitting room, 
where some red embers still glowed among the 
fallen ashes on the hearth. He put bark and 
dry wood on the embers, and a flame shot up. 

**Let me see that paper Big Greer gave to 
your father,’’ he demanded. 

Old Mitch produced the paper from the 
folds of his blanket. Armitage spread it open 
on the table, took up a pen, and wrote his 
name under that of General Greer. 

‘*There!’’ he said. 

Old Mitch took the document in his hands 
and regarded it grimly. 

‘**You pay now, what?’’ he said. ‘‘You 
pay me now for little John’s life? Little 
John my friend.’’ 

He threw the precious document into the fire. 
The frail paper vanished in a twinkling. 

“There !’’ he said, folding his arms haughtily, 


Cfhe CAPTOR CAPTIVE 





who had just been 
graduated from 
high school, left his farm in the East and went 
to the Little Elk Valley to start a sheep ranch. 
At first he had bad luck; wild animals were 
numerous in that sparsely settled region, and 
they killed many of his sheep. For a while, 
indeed, their depredations became so frequent 
that Joe had to fight hard to keep his flock 
from being entirely wiped out. He struggled 
valiantly and in the end successfully to protect 
his sheep, but on one occasion his efforts 
almost cost him his life. 

At that time Joe employed two herders—a 
Scotchman named MacRae, and Billy Long- 
foot, a Cree half-breed. MacRae was experi- 
enced and reliable, but Billy needed to be 
watched. Indeed, Joe depended more on the 
dogs to guard the north flock than he did on 
the herder, for the Cree had repeatedly gone 
hunting when on duty. However, herders 
were hard to get; and although Longfoot was 
irresponsible and untrustworthy, he was a 
good shot; so Joe kept him. 

Early in August of the year 1886 the half- 
breed came to the ranch house with one of his 
not infrequent tales of misfortune. 

‘*Ten sheep gone,’’ he said, showing neither 
excitement nor regret; ‘‘big ram one of um.’’ 

**You don’t mean the ram I had sent from 
the East last spring, do you?’’ 

**Yes,’? Billy replied calmly. 

Joe choked back the angry words that came 
to his lips; what was the use of losing his 
temper with the stolid fellow? ‘‘I suppose 
you mean they’re dead,’’ he said. ‘‘What 
killed them?’’ 

** Bears. ? 

‘*Well, what were you doing? Why didn’t 
you shoot the bears?’’ 

‘*Too far off. They gone when I got there. ’’ 

‘**You wereaway hunting or fishing, weren’t 
you?’’ 

**No; ‘cross valley,’’ the fellow answered 
doggedly. 

Joe mounted Dolly, his favorite pony, and 
with Billy hurried back to the flock. When 
he reached the place, he found that not only 
ten sheep were dead, but one of the dogs as 
well, and that the two other dogs had been 
severely mauled. The bears had almost com- 
pletely devoured one of the sheep, and had 
dragged the carcass of another a considerable 
distance up the mountain side. Joe was con- 
vinced that the herder must have been miles 
away when the attack was made. 

The sheep were now feeding on the opposite 
side of the valley, in plain sight from the 
place where the killing had occurred. A short 


BS |: 1884 Joe Veach, 


be Roe L.Hendric 


They had made the 
notch in the log at 
the back as shallow 





as possible, so that a mere touch would release | 


it. Billy advised Joe to pile several hundred- 


a deep ravine. When opposite the rocks the 
pony snorted and sprang sidewise so suddenly 
that Joe almost lost his seat. 

The instant he had regained his balance and 
pulled up on the reins, he looked round to dis- 
cover the cause of the horse’s alarm. There, 
not twenty feet away, between two of the | at the carcass of the badger. 
rocks, stood a bear, staring surlily at him.| As the roof came down, he instinctively 
The creature was apparently a female and not | threw himself forward, for there was not room 
large for a grizzly; she did not seem angry or | for a man to stand erect in the trap. The 
surprised, although her expression was by no| ground jarred under the heavy impact of the 
means friendly. | logs, and he found himself safe, but a pris- 

Here, Joe thought, was a chance to fire at | oner. 
close range, and then get away on horseback | | Surprised at the sudden disappearance of its 
if his bullet failed to take effect. He swung | prey and seemingly puzzled by the box of logs, 
the rifle from across the saddlebow to his| the bear sheered off. Joe struggled to his 
shoulder. | knees, and panting, tugged at the holster that 

‘* So, Dolly; so-o, girl!’’ he said softly, | hung from his hip. When the pony had first 
and hooking his left arm through the bridle | thrown him he had forgotten about his re- 
gripped the mare’s shoulders with his knees. | volver, and later had had no time to draw it; 
She trembled, and stared at the bear in evident | but now he meant to make effective use of the 
terror, but for an instant stood still; in that | heavy 45 caliber. 
instant Joe raised the muzzle of his gun and | ‘*Hey!’’ he shouted. 
fired. | come here !?? 

Simultaneously with the report the bear fell | | The bear stood a dozen paces away, with 
to her knees, and then struggled to rise again. | weav ing head, staring red-eyed at the logs, ap- 
That was all that Joe saw, for at the same | parently uncertain where the voice came from. 
moment he felt the pony whirl under him. | Creeping forward, Joe thrust the muzzle of 
As he clutched at the bridle rein and saddle | his revolver through a chink, and fired. 
to save himself from falling, he saw an enor-| Instantly the grizzly lurched forward, and 
mous bear, nearly twice as big as the other, | throwing its huge body upon the trap, tried 
rise, apparently from under or beside the| with its enormous strength to demolish the 
nearest of the rocks, and reach for the horse | structure. Joe pressed his revolver almost 
and himself. against the hairy chest and emptied the 

As the beast struck, the mare leaped to one chambers. 
side; the bear’s outstretched paw missed its, For a few moments after the rapid reports 
mark by only a handbreadth. But the pony’s | had ceased to reverberate, the rasping and 
motion had been so sudden and violent that clawing continued ; then the bear slipped back- 
Joe felt himself going headlong from the| ward, dropped upon all fours, and stood looking 
saddle. Somewhere in mid-air he lost his gun. | stupidly at the trap. Slowly its jaws parted, 


quickly that he succeeded in eluding the bear, 
although by so close a margin that his heart 
seemed to leap into his throat. The last hun- 
dred feet to the trap he covered in a dozen 
jumps. Rushing past the side of the structure, 
he dodged under the raised front and snatched 





**Hey, you old brute, 





weight of stones on the roof; he said that griz- | He struck the ground on his hands and face, 
zlies had been known to pry up the covers of | but in the excitement of the moment he felt 
log traps that were not weighted. Joe thought | neither pain nor shock. | 


its forelegs went limp, and falling forward, 
the great beast rolled over on its side. 
When Joe had regained his breath, he 


| eating a hasty meal he rode 


the precaution needless, for he and Billy had 
been able to raise the cover only by using 
levers; but he did as the Indian aie 

The trap was not a hand- 
some structure, but it was 
strong. The heavy green 
logs were pinned together, 
and were also fastened to 
heavy posts at the corners. 
It did not seem possible that 
any creature caught in the 
trap could escape from it. 

On the day after Joe had 
finished his log trap, Billy 
appeared at the ranch house 
again. His expression was 
almost as stolid as before, 
but there was the shadow 
of a smile at the corners of 
his mouth. 

‘*Got sump’m,’’ he said, 
when Joe asked him the 
reason for the visit. 

**In the trap?’’ 

“ec Yes. >? 

‘*What is it, a bear?’’ 

**Can’t see um.’’ 

Joe, who knew that there 
were chinks two inches wide 
between the logs, wondered 
what the joke was; but he 
could get nothing more out 
of the half-breed. So after 


out with the herder to the 
trap. 

When Joe peered through 
one of the chinks, he saw 
that the ground inside was 
torn up and deeply fur- 
rowed. Although he could 
not see the trapped animal, 
he knew instantly what had 
been caught. 

‘*It’s only a badger !’’ he 
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Fortunately the bear’s charge had carried it | crawled back and looked through an opening 
a little to one side, and Joe had time to | at the rear of the trap to see whether the other 
| scramble to his feet. He called frantically to | bear was — but he could see no sign of 
her. Next he reloaded his 
revolver and sat down to 
think over the situation. 

If Billy Longfoot hap- 
pened to see the fleeing 
pony, he might, if he were 
feeling particularly ener- 
getic, come to look for him: 
but if no one saw the pony, 
he might be left in the 
trap for a week, or even 
longer. Joe shook his head ; 
he was trapped in his own 
trap. 

Could he dig his way 
out? The badger, he re- 
flected, had failed to escape 
from the trap, but it prob- 
ably would have succeeded 
if it had had more time. 

The ground was rocky: 
at the rear of the trap a flat 
shelf of rock was exposed to 
view. In front of the struc- 
ture, however, the earth fell 
away sharply, and Joe be- 
lieved that he could dig his 
way out on that side. In 
any event, he would not 
sit down idly and wait for 
thirst and hunger to over- 
come him. Already he was 
suffering from the lack of 
water; his tongue felt dry 
and parched. Taking out 
his knife, he chose a place 
where the earth looked soft, 
and began to dig. 

Before darkness came he 
had dug well under the 
front logs. He lay flat, and 
threw behind him the earth 








EDWARDS 


SAW THAT THE GROUND INSIDE WAS TORN 
AND DEEPLY FURROWED. 


UP 








exclaimed disgustedly ; and 
Billy nodded gravely. 
‘*Why didn’t you kill him and reset the trap, 


that he cut and scraped 
away with his knife. When 


Dolly; but the mare was too badly frightened | he could no longer see to work he lay down 





instead of bothering me?’’ Joe demanded. | to check her flying pace even for an instant. 
**Couldn’t see um; couldn’t lift um up,’’ | | Running like the wind and without once 
Billy replied. | glancing back, she darted down the hillside to 
It was true that one man could not raise the | the trail that led to the ranch. She was evi- 





distance up the slope Joe found a number of 
trees deeply scored with claw marks, some 
of which were ten or eleven feet from the 
ground. To make those scars the bear had 
probably stood upon a snow bank in the spring, 
for most of the marks were lower down. 

The claw marks indicated that the animals 
frequented that region. Undoubtedly they 
would come there again. Since Joe could not 
remain on guard indefinitely, he resolved to 


heavy cover unaided. 

After heaving off the stones, the two pried | 
up the cover and shot the badger. They 
found that the animal had dug under one of 
the side logs, but had there encountered a 
ledge, which had barred its way to freedom. 
When they had reset the trap, leveled the 
ground and hung the badger’s body up as 
bait, Joe told Billy to drive the sheep farther 
down the valley, where there was better grass. 





build a log trap. He had heard that it was | Joe decided to scout along the northern slope, | 


not hard to capture grizzlies in a log trap if it| for he was losing faith in the log trap and 
was made strong enough. had made up his mind to hunt for the bears 
Calling Billy to his aid, Joe felled a number | himself. 
of trees, and with the logs built a square, box-| Billy disappeared with the flock, and Joe 
like structure. The roof and front he made/| caught and saddled Dolly. The pony was 
in one piece; the centre log of the top ex-| very restless; but he supposed that it was 
tended behind the box, and connected with a | merely the odor of fresh blood that made her 
trigger thrust through the back wall. | nervous. At first she refused to go north of 
The half-breed knew exactly how to build | the trail, and he had to lead her past the trap; 
such a trap, but he was a lazy fellow, and | then he threw himself into the saddle, and 
Joe had to do most of the hard work himself. | when he had succeeded in quieting her some- 
When the trap was completed they pried up | 





| what, rode through the clump of scored trees | 


the top and hung one of the dead sheep—they | and thence upward past a pile of jagged rocks | 
had buried the others—upon the trigger as bait. | that were heaped in confusion at the edge of | 


dently convinced that the big bear was still at 
her heels. 

The grizzly had continued its rush for a few 
rods; then catching sight of Joe, who was 
scrambling to his feet, it lunged at him. ‘The 


young man knew very well that in a straight- | 


away run the bear would speedily overtake 
him; but he hoped, by dodging this way and 
that and by heading downhill, to elude the 
creature at least for a time. 

Twice he veered, and evaded the grizzly’s 


|rushes by a few feet; and both times the 


animal’s impetus carried it past him down the 
steep slope. 

Joe was heading for the clump of trees, one 
of which he hoped to climb. But when he 
got to them he found that they were all 
large, with no branches within reach; the 
bear was so close behind him that he would 
not have time to clasp a trunk and shin 
upward. Glancing desperately about him, 
his eyes fell upon the open trap lower down 
the slope. 

As he dodged round a tree he stumbled and 
went head over heels; he was up again so 





and slept fitfully. At dawn he resumed his 
task. 

He had not been long at work when he 
encountered a rock, and Had to change the 
course of his passage. That meant a serious 
delay, but refusing to let himself get discour- 
aged, he kept steadily at his task. 

Shortly before noon he had made an open- 
ing that was big enough for him to squirm 
through. As he emerged into the open air, 
covered with dirt and perspiration, he was 
happier than he had ever been in his life. 

After hurrying down to the river for a 
drink, he climbed cautiously to the pile of 
rocks and recovered his rifle. At first he could 
find no trace of the she-bear that he had shot 
at; in a moment, however, he came upon a 
trail of blood on the ground, and following it 
into the ravine, found the body of the animal. 
His hardships of the last twenty-four hours 
were not wasted; he had accounted for two of 
his enemies! 

A month or so later he succeeded in catching 
a third bear, in the trap, and in the fall the 
settlers met and organized a great hunt that 
nearly freed the neighborhood of wolves. As 
the valley became more thickly settled, the 
predatory animals were all killed or driven 
out, and Joe’s sheep ranch prospered. 
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DRAWN BY WALT HARRIS 





FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE reputation that is built on cleverness 
is temporary; that built on character is 
permanent. 


God’s Sentinel are you, of all the Host 
Assigned this Duty; will you Quit your Post? 
HEN opportunity beckons you to the 
store on the next block make sure it has 
really left the store where you now draw 
your wages. 
HERE are gas pipes and gas pipes. Ina 
tunnel under the East River in New York, 
engineers have just laid two of the largest gas 
pipes ever made. They are of iron, six feet in 
diameter, with walls two and a quarter inches 
thick, and they are nearly a mile long. 
LREADY various plans are mooted for 
celebrating in 1920 the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
One suggestion is that all the furniture landed 
from the Mayflower and still carefully pre- 
served should be put on exhibition at Plymouth 
in a spacious building—designed for the pur- 
pose—covering several acres of ground! 
HE saving sense of humor! ‘‘I am filled 
with disgust and indignation!’’ began an 
angry caller ona business man. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ 
interrupted the business man, ‘‘sit down and 
we'll talk it over. You will be just as full 
seated, and a lot more comfortable!’? How 
could disgust and indignation continue in the 
face of such a greeting? 
HIS year American automobiles have 
gone into eighty foreign countries. The 
Department of Commerce thinks that the value 
of the total foreign sales for 1915 will be about 
$120,000,000; yet it was no longer ago than 
1902 that the automobile first became impor- 
tant enough in our export trade to be sep- 
arately mentioned in the official reports. 


ESPITE the great war, work has continued 

on the Bagdad Railway in Turkey. The 
builders overcame their greatest obstacle a few 
weeks ago, when they completed the Baghtsche 
tunnel, which is in the mountain range between 
Asia Minor and Syria. ‘That tunnel is 16,028 
feet long; and in the same mountain chain 
there are nine or ten other tunnels, the total 
length of which is 10,000 feet. 


N Sofia stands a statue of Czar Alexander II 
of Russia, described in the inscription on 


the pedestal as the ‘‘ Liberator of Bulgaria and | 


Protector of the Bulgarian: People.’’ The 
inscription tells the truth, yet the whirligig of 
war has made the Bulgarians the foes of the 
Russians, to whom as a nation they owe 
everything, and the allies of the Turks, who 
for centuries oppressed them. 
HE Bureau of Education and the Bureau 
of Immigration are working together to 
enroll in our public schools more of the immi- 
grant children who come to this country. 
Under a new plan, steamship captains will 
send the names and addresses of all immigrant 
children to the school superintendents of the 
places to which the children are going. The 
attendance officers will then look them up. 
In normal years we get about 160,000 immi- 
grant children between the ages of five and 
sixteen years, eighty - five per cent. of whom 
are from non-English-speaking countries. 
CINCINNATI woman who died the other 
day and left as one of her memorials 
$700,000 to endow the local symphony orches- 
tra, was only a few years ago a clerk ina 
small drug store that her father owned. When 


he died, she took charge of the business. She | 


soon enlarged it, and one by one she bought 
other stores, until she owned eleven. And 
yet there are young women who say that 
there is no chance in the business world, and 
men who still think that women have no real 
business ability ! 


ESS than two years ago a score of high- 
school boys at Knoxville in Tennessee 


organized a Junior Board of Commerce. The} 


body has increased in membership to about 250, 


and is doing a work that the city is justified | 


in taking seriously. The members take the 
Athenian oath of citizenship, and once a month 
hold meetings, at which they listen to addresses 
by prominent citizens and public officials. Not 


only are the boys laying a solid foundation 
for later usefulness, but they have already 
roused public sentiment in favor of extending 
the parks and playgrounds, regulating street 
traffic, and making various improvements in 
the business part of the city. 


® © 


THANKSGIVING — 1915. 
[: the month of October, 1861, the Gover- 
| 





nor of Massachusetts, John A. Andrew, 

like the governors of the other states, 
| faced the necessity of writing a Thanksgiving 
| proclamation. It was a dark hour for the 
North. The Union army had won no vic- 
tories; the crushing defeat of Bull Run in 
July had been followed by the disaster at 
Ball’s Bluff—a minor battle, it is true, but 
one that told heavily on Massachusetts troops. 
To call upon the people at such a moment to 
offer thanks was a task to daunt the stoutest 
heart. But to Andrew, who was a man of 
faith, a clear way revealed itself. Throughout 
New England it was a tradition, in making 
such proclamations, to quote abundantly from 
the Scriptures; taking advantage of that 
custom, Governor Andrew used ringing exhor- 
tations from the Hebrew warrior-poet: 

‘*O bless our God, ye people, and make 
the voice of his praise to be heard ; 

‘*Which holdeth our soul in life, 
suffereth not our feet to be moved. 

‘* For thou, O God, hast proved us: thou 
hast tried us, as silver is tried.’’ 

And then Andrew went on to urge ‘‘his 
people,’’ as he liked to call them, to give 
thanks that in their hour of trial they had 
proved themselves ready to stand firm and 
united in defense of the inheritance of freedom ; 
that they had stopped at no sacrifice; that they 
had revealed ‘‘the precious and rare possession 
of so much devoted valor and manly heroism. ’’ 
He reminded them of the ‘‘infinity of blessing 
which it is our privilege, if we will, to trans- 
mit to the countless generations of the Future. ’’ 

So wonderfully did he blend the two parts 
of his proclamation that on the following Sun- 
day, when it was read to the congregations 
throughout the state, the people seemed to 
hear in its ringing sentences the voice of one 
of the prophets of old speaking to them of their 
own troubles, and urging them to greater cour- 
age and more complete trust in God. It was 
read everywhere in the North, for by its words 
of faith it broke the silence of doubt and united 
and uplifted men. 

Unlike the people of the North in 1861, we 
to-day are not actually at war, but we are 
overcome with disaster—the disaster that has 
befallen humanity—and we are overwhelmed 
with doubt. What is there, we ask, that is 
really worth while for which we can be thank- 
ful? Very little indeed, if we think only of 
present loss. But if we look back. to the good 
that the past has given us and consider what 
we may and must hand on to the future; if we 
can fix our thoughts on the long, slow gains 
of the centuries rather than on the devastation 
in the midst of which we stand; we shall feel 
the stirring of faith within us, our nerves will 
grow steadier, and we shall look about more 
calmly. So looking, we shall see the false 
ideals that this war has shattered and shall 
descry, even though dimly, the true ideals that 
the human race must now set itself to strive 
for. Then we shall know in what sense we 
are called upon to give thanks. 

Just as the individual for his personal life 
| needs faith as a working hypothesis, so we, as 
| members of a nation, as members of humanity, 
need faith for the race. Without it we are 
submerged when disaster overtakes us; with 
it we can still say: 

‘**O bless our God, ye people, 
O God, hast proved us.’? 
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“SHORT A MAN.” 
A MAN whose name is widely known for 





and 





| .. . for thou, 


generous service and inspiring leader- 
ship tells this story of his boyhood: 

| At seventeen he was a member of a church 
in his native town. One Sunday he crossed 
the common to the other church of the village, 
and said to the pastor, ‘‘I sing bass in the 
choir and I teach in the Sunday school, but 
| our church has a dozen who can sing bass or 
teach. I understand that you are short a man 
in your choir. If you want me, I’ll take a 
letter from my church and come over and fill 
an; °? 





| Of course the minister wanted him; and so 

| the young man entered on a life of remarkable 
service for others, a life of ‘‘filling in’? when- 
ever a good cause or an uplifting agency was 

| **short a man.’? 

There are wonderful opportunities for those 





who face life in that spirit. Egypt was short 
a man when Joseph went there. Israel was 
short a man when the young David stepped 
out to meet Goliath. Greece was short a man 
when Leonidas led his Spartans to Ther- 
mopyle. Every page of history, ancient or 
modern, tells the same story. 

There never yet was a school, a church, an 
oftice, a factory, a political campaign, or any 
other worthy institution or work, that had not 
room for another worker. Are you the man 
that some worthy cause is short of? 


® © 


THE TANGLE OF EXPENSES. 


XPENSES are a tangle, and no mistake. 
E The young wife who has looked forward 
to marriage chiefly from the sentimental 
and ornamental point of view finds all at 
once that household bills fall under the head 
neither of sentiment nor of ornament, except, 
indeed, that the words ‘‘received payment’’ 
have a comfortable sparkle beyond that of any 
jewelry. 

She has watched her mother order, has 
helped her mother order, has heard the prices 
of things. But somehow those prices, which 
used to be mere vague figures, get claws, and 
scratch at her when she has to find the 
money. 

It is the absolutely necessary things that 
are frightful: the flour, and the sugar, and 
the butter, and the eggs. As one woman 
said, ‘‘I expected to have to deny myself game 
and fruit out of season, but I didn’t expect to 
be ruined by soap and cereals.’’ The way in 
which the money disappears is extraordinary. 
It is here, and it is gone, and you do not feel 
as if you had had anything to show for it. 
Of course you have the best of husbands, but 
just because he is the best you do not like to 
be forever tormenting him. And some people 
must have husbands who are not the best. 

There is but one way out of the tangle, and 
that is system. With system there may be 
drag and worry, but there cannot be a tangle. 
First, find out exactly what you ought to 
spend. Your husband will be glad to tell -you, 
if he sees that you are anxious to abide by his 
decision. Then distinguish what you must 
have, if you can possibly afford it, in food, in 
dress, in service, in amusement. Ascertain 
the prices of things and allot a proper amount 
to each department, with, of course, a liberal 
margin for the unexpected. Then if one field 
of expenditure exceeds, adjust it by reducing 
what is least essential in the others. Neither 
this method of proceeding, nor any method, 
will enable you to get something for nothing; 
but order and prudence and foresight will at 
least show you where you stand, and will rid 
you of that desperate distress that comes from 
living always in a tangle. 

Above all, if you have a daughter begin 
early to train her so that she may not get into 


the tangle at all. 
& 


THE ALLIES REORGANIZE. 


Tos success of German diplomacy in 
Bulgaria and Greece and the failure of 
the allied arms to check the invasion of 
Serbia were followed so closely by a reorgani- 
zation of the executive arm in France and 
England that the two occurrences must be 
regarded as cause and effect. In each case 
an effort has been made to strengthen the ad- 
ministration and to fit it more perfectly to carry 
on the struggle, both diplomatic and military. 
Whether the effort is to succeed time alone 
will tell; it is only possible now to say that 
neither England, nor France, nor Russia for 
that matter, shows ary disposition to abandon 
the war. 

In France the Viviani cabinet resigned, 
and a new ministry, headed by M. Aristide 
Briand, who is perhaps the most energetic and 
striking personality in French politics, has 
taken its place. The new ministry is made 
up of the ablest men from every group in the 
legislature. It contains no less than seven 
former premiers. During Monsieur Briand’s 
former administration he won great praise by 
his firmness on the occasion of a dangerous 
strike; he is a moderate Socialist, but he has 
given a seat at the council board to a repre- 
sentative of the clerical and royalist factions. 

In recent months the world has learned to 
honor and respect the French people more than 
ever before. No one has ever doubted their 
bravery or their love of country ; but the moral 
strength and steadfastness, the rugged deter- 
mination and self-sacrifice that they have 
shown since the war broke out, both on the 
battle line and at home, have been a constant 
cause for wonder and admiration. The willing- 
ness of all their foremost statesmen to serve in 





subordinate positions in this hour of peril to 
France is another manifestation of the true 
French spirit. 

At the same time the new ministry is an 
experiment, the success of which is not clearly 
certain. The ultimate aim of all the ministers 
is the same, but their former differences of 
opinion, which were not accidental, still exist. 
Coalition cabinets are not always successful, 
but this one promises well. 

In England the actual direction of the war 
has been taken away from the cabinet, which 
is a large and, as experience has proved, a 
somewhat unwieldy body, and put into the 
hands of a war council of five men, who are, 
however, the leading members of the ministry, 
and who represent both Liberal and Conserv- 
ative sentiment. England has learned much 
since the Boer War, but its self-confidence, its 
belief in its ability to ‘‘*muddle through some- 
how,’’ has been severely shaken in this war. 
It will be the task of the new war council to 
introduce more system and eftliciency into the 
conduct of British affairs. 

The visit of General Joffre to London and 
that of Lord Kitchener to Paris and to the 
seat of war in the Balkans are both evidences 
that the allies are trying to bring about a more 
perfect codrdination of their efforts in the field, 
as well as an improved administration at home. 
It is a military weakness of the Quadruple 
Entente that its members are equal in author- 
ity, whereas Germany directs the armies of its 
allies. But so far, at least, the Entente 
powers have not added to that inevitable 
weakness the folly of jealousy or faction. 


® - © 


OUR NEED OF SPANISH. 


V. Spanish-American Spanish. 


T may be that some readers of these arti- 
I cles are wondering why no mention has 

been made of the difference between the 
Spanish of Spain, sometimes called Castilian, 
and the Spanish of the Americas. In a cer- 
tain respect the difference is so important that 
it deserves to be considered by itself, and we 
have kept the discussion of it for this, our 
final article. 

The two kinds of Spanish bear the same 
relation to each other that our English bears 
to the English of England; that is, they are 
virtually the same in pronunciation. and 
syntax, but are essentially different when 
considered as vehicles by which to gain a 
better acquaintance with the nations that 
speak them. Imagine the case of a foreigner 
who should study English from a grammar 
written in England. The exercises would be 
full of details that would give local color, but 
the local color would be, not that of the United 
States, but that of England. The Johns 
and Marys would talk, for example, of ‘‘boots’’ 
instead of shoes, and of ‘‘boxes’’ instead of 
trunks. They would bargain in shillings and 
pence, instead of in dollars and cents... They 
would visit, not Congress, but Parliament, and 
would cross, not Brooklyn Bridge, but London 
Bridge. And such a student would find the 
atmosphere of his ‘‘readers’’ more British 
still. He would probably never hear of our 
national heroes or read a line of our authors. 

Something very similar would happen toa 
student of Castilian. He would live in the 
environment, not of Spanish America, but of 
Spain. However much he might learn about 
Madrid and Barcelona, he would probably 
never find out that Buenos Aires is the fourth 
largest city of this hemisphere, or that the 
United States of Brazil is larger than the 
United States of America without Alaska. 
He would never hear the stories of the two 
liberators of South America, Bolivar and San 
Martin. He would never know that one of 
the greatest poets of to-day is a Nicaraguan. 
In a word, his study of Spanish would bring 
him little or no knowledge of Spanish America 
or sympathy with it. 

Obviously, this difference between Castilian 
Spanish and Spanish-American Spanish 
vitally affects the questions we have been dis- 
cussing. We have shown that the study of 
Spanish is important because it would bring 
about a better acquaintance with Spanish 
Americans, which, in turn, would help to form 
a public opinion favorable to them. And 
that public opinion, finally, would help our 
leaders to meet successfully the difficult tasks 
that our relations with Spanish America, 
whether commercial or political, will surely 
bring about. But the study of Castilian, how- 


ever general, would not set in motion that set 
of agencies. Our national need is for Spanish- 
American Spanish, and for that only. 

If, then, the study of Spanish is about to be 
more generally introduced into our schools and 
colleges, our teachers must realize that the 
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matter holds a duty for them. The little 
Spanish that is taught at present is Castilian. 
They must turn to the Spanish of Spanish 
America. Only in that way can they help 
our students to act their indispensable part 
in solving the national problems of Spanish- 
American trade and Pan-Americanism. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. —Secre- 

tary Garrison has proposed a plan for 
the reorganization of the army, which the 
President and the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Committees on Military Affairs have 
approved. According to this plan the regular 
army would be increased to 141,707 men, and 
a citizen army of 400,000 would be formed, the 
members of which would be enlisted for six 
years, with short annual periods of training. 
It is estimated that the plan would require an 
additional expenditure of about $200,000,000 a 
year.——On November 4th, President Wilson, 
speaking at the Manhattan Club in New York, 
told his hearers that the United States was in 
a condition of virtual helplessness in case of a 
collision with a foreign power, and that the 
European war showed that the possibility of 
such a collision was not so remote as we had 
believed it to be. He argued earnestly for 
the adoption of Secretary Garrison’s pro- 
gramme. The next day Mr. Bryan, in a 
public statement, attacked the President’s 
policy, which, he declared, was opposed to all 
our national ideals and a menace to our peace 


and safety. i 


EW GREEK MINISTRY.—On Novem- 

ber 4th, the ministry of Premier Zaimis 
resigned, the Chamber of Deputies, under the 
leadership of former Premier Venezelos, having 
declared its lack of confidence in the cabinet 
by a vote of 147 to 114. The situation was 
disturbing for several days, since it. was be- 
lieved that King Constantine, determined to 


keep Greece out of the war, would dissolve | 


the Chamber, which is anti-German in senti- 
ment. However, on November 8th, Monsieur 


Skouloudis agreed to form a new ministry | 
pledged to preserve the neutrality of Greece. | 


& 


ROWNING THE MIKADO.—Yoshihito, 

the Emperor of Japan, was crowned with 

imposing ceremonies at the ancient capital of 
Kyoto on November 10th. 


= 


HE NOTE TO ENGLAND.—On Novem- 

ber 7th, the government made public the 
contents of Secretary Lansing’s note to Great 
Britain on the subject of British interference 
with American commerce with neutral nations. 
The note was actually dispatched on October 
21st. It is a paper of seven thousand words, 
firm but temperate in tone. It protests against 
the British practice of bringing neutral ships 
into port for search, and of detaining ships on 
mere ‘suspicion. It denies that the British 
are maintaining a legal or properly effective 
blockade of the enemy’s coast, and holds that 
the British prize courts are inadequate as a 
means of reparation for a national injury, 
and that their proceedings often set at naught 
the law of nations. The United States, the 
note declares, cannot submit to the curtailment 
of its neutral rights by measures that are 
admittedly retaliatory, and therefore illegal, 
in nature. The note was received with general 
approval in this country. In England the 
view was that the nation could not agree to 
abandon the measures it was taking to prevent 
all sea-borne commerce with Germany, and it 
was foreseen in both countries that the dispute 
would find its way into a court of arbitration. 
—On November 10th the situation was com- 
plicated by news that men from a British 
cruiser had forcibly searched the American 


steamer Zealandia in the neutral port of Pro- 


greso, Mexico. 


EXICO.—After giving up his attack on 

Agua Prieta for lack of ammunition and 
food, General Villa marched westward through 
Sonora, with the intention, according to com- 
mon report, of seizing some one of the seaports 
on the Gulf of California, through which he 
might replenish his supplies. On November 
6th, General Obregon reached Agua Prieta, 
and began to prepare an expedition to pursue 
Villa. At the same time word came that 
Villa was at the border town of Naco, and 
that he might fortify it and defy Obregon. 
The advantage of such a situation would be 
that Villa, if defeated, could cross the border 
into the United States.—— Four Americans 
who had been reported killed by Villa’s men 
reached Naco safely on November 6th. 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 
(From November 4th to November 10th.) 


With the end of the week, the main purpose 
of the German campaign in Serbia was accom- 
plished; their advance had pushed up the 
valley of the Morava River and established con- 
nection with the main Bulgarian army north 
of Nish. That city, having been evacuated 


by the Serbians, fell into the hands of the | 
That gave | 


Bulgarians on November 5th. 


Germany, Bulgaria, and Turkey full command 
of the Orient railway from Belgrade to Con- 
stantinople; German ammunition and supplies 
can now reach the Turks, and the chance of 
allied success at Gallipoli becomes still more 
doubtful. 

The Serbian army, although in no condition 
to offer resistance to the artillery of its enemies, 
withdrew in fairly good order from Nish and 
Kragujevaec. Its principal line of retreat was 
up the valley of the Ibar River toward the 
highlands of Novipazar and Montenegro. 
There it might be able to carry on a very 
harassing guerrilla warfare, since it would be 
difficult for the Austro-Germans to transport 
their heavy artillery thither. By November sth, 
the Germans were in possession of the railway 
line from Krusevac to Uzice, and an Austrian 
force was pushing south- 
ward from Uzice toward 
Novipazar, in the hope of 
cutting off the Serbian 
retreat. The situation of 
the Serbians was admit- 
tedly desperate, but they 
showed no disposition to 
surrender or to consider 
a separate peace. The 
Germans reported that the 
Serbian forces fought with furious courage 
until they were shelled out of their positions 
by the heavy guns. 

More men have been landed at Saloniki by 
the allies, and the French and English army 
still prevents the Bulgarians from occupying | 21 
that part of Macedonia that they are anxious 
| to seize and annex. There is little definite 
news from the fighting on this front; it is the 
aim of the allies to drive the Bulgars out of 
Uskiip and Veles and to hold the railway to 
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Mitrovica, by means of which aid could be 
sent to the sorely pressed Serbs of the north. | 
On November 10th, the French troops were | 
reported to have taken Veles. 

There was also word that Italy was prepar- 
ing to land a force at Avlona to march across 
Albania and bring aid to the Serbians. 

In France and Flanders there was the usual | 
day-to-day trench fighting, but no sustained 
offensive on either side. 
| The Russian army showed increased activ- | 
ity, for it not only held Hindenburg’s move- 
ment on Riga and Dvinsk safely at bay, but 
was reported to be om the offensive in that | 
region. The taking of Riga, which is strongly | 
defended by the great marshes that lie south 
of the city, promises to be a most difficult if | 
not impossible task for the forces that Hinden- | 
burg hasatcommand. In Galicia the Russians | 
were also active, and Petrograd reported the | 
defeat of General von Linsingen on the river | 
Stripa and the capture of eight thousand | 
prisoners. 

The fighting on the Austro- Italian front, 
where winter weather has already begun, 
was indecisive. It is an interesting fact that 
Germany and Italy have never declared war 
on each other. Italy evidently desires to avoid 
embroiling itself with Germany, and to limit 
its efforts to regaining the Italian provinces at 
the head of the Adriatic and to getting a foot- 
hold in Albania. 

It was reported that England was beginning a 
movement from Aden to control central Arabia 
and to coéperate with the British expedition 
that is now in possession of lower Mesopo- 
tamia. The report is not official. 

German submarines have appeared in the 
Mediterranean and have sunk several merchant 
ships—French, English, Italian, and Japanese, 
|and the British ‘‘armed boarding steamer’’ 

Tara. On November 9th, an Austrian sub- 





marine sunk, not far from Naples, the Italian 


liner Ancona, bound from 
Naples to New York. 
About two hundred of 
the passengers and crew 
were drowned. Among 
them were twenty-seven 
American citizens. Both 
English and German sub- 
marines are in the Baltic, 
whence occasional destruc- 
tion of German or Swedish 
vessels is reported. 

There are frequently 
repeated rumors of peace 
proposals, but all have so far been officially 
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denied. The most circumstantial declared that | 


Prince von Biilow had gone to Switzerland to 
meet certain representatives of the Entente 
powers and to discuss possible arrangements 
| for peace. The prince declared that there was 
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no truth in the report. 

On November 6th, it was announced that 
Earl Kitchener had gone to the eastern theatre 
of war to study the situation in Serbia, and 
perhaps also in Gallipoli and Egypt. His 
departure from London led to rumors that he 
had: left the cabinet. They were promptly 
denied, and the London Globe, which had per- 
sisted in repeating them, was suppressed by 
the police. On his way to the East, Earl 
Kitchener returned the visit General Joffre 
recently paid to London. A report reached 
Washington that Earl Kitchener was really 


going to India, where serious uprisings against | 


British authority had taken place, particularly | 
in Hyderabad, the Nizam of which, according | == 


to the report, had been deposed by his people. | Sill 
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Winners 


the ages in regard to 


The greatest lovers of 
oats, the world over, are 
users of Quaker Oats. 
Ina hundred nations this 
is the favorite brand. 


That’s because we 
make it of big, plump 
grains, discarding all the 
puny. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 


Except in Far 
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Quaker 
Cooker 


Note Our Offer 


One of the best things we do to 
make Quaker Oats delightful is to 
offer this perfect aluminum cooker. 
It is made to our order to cook 
Quaker Oats in the ideal way, re- 
taining all the flavor and aroma. 
It is extra heavy, extra large, and 
ought to last a lifetime. 


Send usour trademark—the picture 
of the Quaker—cut from the front of 
five Quaker Oats packages. Send 


Sail AT 


But that simply confirms the wisdom of 


Success in almost every line calls for tire- 
less energy. Winners must “feel their oats.” 


Quaker Oats 


Flakes of Queen Grains Only 


10c and 25c per package 
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Are Usually Oat-Fed Boys 


We employed many men at one time to 
canvass winners in every field. And we found 
that four in five had been oat-fed boys. 


oats. 


But these choice grains 
almost monopolize the 
flavor and aroma. 


No extra price bars you 
from this fine brand. No 
extra trouble, for every 
grocer has it. You can 
get it for the asking. 
And that is the way to 
foster the love of oats. 
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Cereal 
Capacity 
214 Qts. 


one dollar with these trademarks 
and this perfect cooker will be sent 
by parcel post. Or send us 15 of 
these trademarks and only 75 cents. 
This present cooker offer applies to 
the United States only. 

Over 700,000 homes so far have 
adopted the Quaker Cooker. Let us 
supply one to you. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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fe DREAM PEDDLER 
By Nancy Byrd Turner «22 


E cries his wares at dip o’ dusk 
When shadows shoulder slow 
Through meadows full of dewy musk 
And swallows winging low. 
Far-off and faint we mark his feet, 
And hear his lifting cry 
By drowsy lane and wistful street— 
“Ho, dreams! Ho, dreams!” (now loud, 
now sweet) 
“Ho, dreams! Who'll buy? Who'll buy?” 


I pray that in my last twilight, 
The stuff I bought of him 
May keep its lovely lustre bright 
Though all the world grow dim ; 
That when my spirit turns to face 
The great Reality, 
Still I may catch, by God’s good grace, 
That clear call in Life’s market place, 
‘Ho, dreams! Ho, dreams! Who’ll buy?” 
& & 


THE LIFE AND THE MEAT. 


ES, Tom is a hustler; he always was.” 
That was one remark in a long remi- 


who had not met for twenty years. 

“No one seems to know just how 
he got his start, and, of course, some 
people think there may have been 
something crooked; but I always charge that up 
to the natural envy of those who are left behind. 
Tom has made his pile, anyhow. That’s his place 
on Crescent Avenue—where the old Dodd house 
used to stand. They say Tom’s boy is making the 
money fly. I guess that’s so, too. Tom married 
Grace Fuller for her father’s share in the business, 
but I never thought his home life was the pleas- 
antest in the world. 
though, as much as some would. Just a place to 
snatch his meals and catch a wink of sleep and 
rush off again—that’d be Tom’s idea of a home.” 

“*T stayed over two nights with Wallace Graham 
down at Forest City,” the other man said. “You 
remember Wally, ‘Deacon Wally,’ Tom used to 
call him. Well, Wallace is really an elder in the 
little church down there, and I guess that’s the 
only office that ever came his way. He’s running 
an engine yet, but they’ve got a snug little home. 
Wallace and Annie are all bound up in their chil- 
dren. 

“John, the oldest boy, has made quite a record 
in the high school, and now they’re cutting all 
their corners to get enough together to send 
him to college. Wallace told me all about it, and 
showed me the bank book he’d had made out in 
the boy’s name. The second boy has a mechanical 
turn, and Wallace says he’ll make a better engi- 
neer of him than he ever thought of being. One 
of the twins is developing a taste for drawing and 
coloring, and Wallace says her turn will come if 
his health is spared. 

“One morning I picked up a book that Annie 
had left on her sewing table. 
this sentence in it: ‘The truly fortunate people 





are not those who succeed in life, but those who | 
I think that fits the Grahams’ | 


succeed in living.’ 
case exactly.” 
“<Ts not the life more than meat?’” the first 
friend quoted thoughtfully. When you stop to 
think about it, what a lot of people never cultivate 
the art of living—never seem to see that it’s a 
thing in itself! Tom, now, would laugh at the 
notion, if you put it up to him. He’d say every- 
body lived, didn’t they, and he’d never understand 
the difference between the two ways of doing it.” 
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OPPORTUNITY AND SHARLEY. 
ad HARLEY Fraser was plump and pink- 
cheeked and dimpled, and she had a 
most engaging smile. Of course her 
pupils adored her, and Sharley loved 
every one of them, and gave hearty 
sympathy to the little sordid, pathetic 
stories they brought her. For beneath 
the pink cheeks and the dimples Sharley was in- 
tensely in earnest. Life to her was only another 
word for opportunity. 

Perhaps that was the trouble, for by the third 
year of her teaching it was evident that there was 
trouble somewhere. Sharley was taking a course 
in psychology at the college,—there was a night 
course for teachers,— because she needed it to 
help her understand her pupils better. And she 
had joined the Civic Club, because it was her duty 
to do what she could to improve living conditions 
for her pupils; and she was on the Library Com- 
mittee, because teachers should be in touch with 
the work of the public libraries; and of course 
there were always luncheons and concerts and 
lectures that she simply couldn’t afford to miss, if 
she was to keep up with things and not lose all 
her friends. 

One day she met Doctor MeNeil on the street. 
The doctor stopped short. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. “Sharley Fraser, what 
have you been doing to yourself ?’’ 

“Nothing,” Sharley responded, trying to deceive 
him with her dimples. 

“Nonsense! 
sons. How much are you doing this winter?” 

“Oh—some things,” Sharley answered vaguely, 
trying the dimples again. But they did not sue- 
ceed, and she added pleadingly, “There are so 
many wonderful things to do!” 

“Because there are markets at every corner is 
no reason a man should overeat,” the doctor 
retorted. “No one ought to grasp more ‘oppor- 
tunity’ than he can hold firmly. If you don’t look 
out you'll lose the best.” 

“What is the best?” Sharley asked. 

“Health is part of it. 
speak to you about it. The other part I’ll leave 
you to find out fer yourself.” 

A little frown wrinkled Sharley’s forehead. 
Things fretted her, somehow, these days; they 
never used to. Then a tug at her dress startled 
the frown away. 

“Please, teacher?” 

“Ves, Maggie?” 

Maggie studied her face eagerly, and her own 
brightened. 

“Teacher, it’s Katie. She’s got to stay home 
cause she ain’t no shoes. She’s cried and cried. 
I was afraid to tell you yesterday, ’cause you 
looked cross. But you won’t be mad at Katie, 
will you, teacher ?”’ 

Sharley stopped short, startled by the sudden 
revelation. That her children—her own children, 
with their brave, starved, pathetic lives—should 


niscent talk between two old friends | 


Tom wouldn’t feel that, | 


She had marked | 


Things don’t happen without rea- | 


That’s why I feel free to | 


be growing afraid of her! And she had thought 
that lectures “and things” were necessary — 
She slipped a hand firmly into Maggie’s. 
“We'll go and see Katie after school,” she 
promised. 
® & 


AN HISTORIC SUBMARINE. 


READER of The Companion who was inter- 
A ested in Mr. Curtis’s article on ‘‘The Sub- 
marine,” published in our July 8th number, 
writes to remind us that a submersible boat did 
actual service in the war between the states, and 
was perhaps the first practical submarine used in 
actual warfare. 

The boat was built in Mobile in 1864 by two men 
named Hundley and McClintock. It was of boiler 
iron, sharp at both ends, and was about thirty feet 
long, five or six feet in beam, and five or six feet 
deep. It was propelled by a screw, the shaft of 
which ran horizontally along the hold, almost from 
stem to stern, and was turned by eight men who 
sat four on each side of the shaft. 

The only hatechway, placed well forward, was 
two feet in diameter, and it was closed by an iron 
cap that worked on a hinge and was air-tight. In 
the forward part of the cap there was a clear glass 





iron rails was placed outside the hull, and by 
means of keys they could be detached so that the 
boat could rise instantly if necessary. 

Besides a rudder, the boat had side paddles, or 
fins, which could be used to guide it up or down 
through the water. 

The boat could go perhaps four knots an hour; 
it could remain submerged for half an hour or an 
hour without serious inconvenience to her crew; 
and once it remained as long as two hours under 
water without actual injury to them. 

A floating torpedo was fastened to the boat by a 
line one hundred feet long, and the inventor pro- 
posed that the boat should dive beneath the keel 
of the enemy’s vessel, and haul the torpedo after 
her. The triggers or sensitive primers of the 
torpedo would press against the ship’s bottom, 
explode the torpedo, and sink the vessel. 

The boat was sent to Charleston to operate 
against the blockading fleet. General Beauregard 
had the torpedo fastened to the bow. It termi- 
nated in front with a sharp lance head, so that 
when the boat was driven against a ship, the lance 
head would be forced into the ship below the 
water line, and the torpedo fastened against the 
side. The boat was then to back off and explode 
the torpedo by a lanyard. General Beauregard 
called on the Confederate fleet for volunteers, and 
Lieutenant Payne, a Virginian, and eight sailors 
volunteered. On the evening fixed for the expe- 
dition the crew had embarked, and the boat was 
submerged until only the combings of her hatch 
| were above water. Lieutenant Payne was stand- 
| ing in the hatchway when the swell of a passing 
steamer rolled over the boat, and it sank instantly 
with her eight men. Lieutenant Payne sprang 
out of the hatchway as the boat sank, and he alone 
was saved. 

In a few days she was raised, and again Payne 
volunteered, and with him eight more men. The 
| embarkation for the second attempt was made at 
Fort Sumter, and as before, all being made ready, 
Payne, standing at his post in the hatchway, gave 
orders to cast off, when the boat careened and 
sank instantly. Payne sprang out, two of the men 
followed him, and the other six went down with 
the boat and perished. 

Again the boat was raised, and her owner, Cap- 
tain Hundley, took her for an experimental trip to 
Stone River, where, after going through her usual 

evolutions, she dived into deep water and disap- 
| peared. After a week’s search she was found at 
an angle of forty degrees, her nose driven into the 
deep, soft mud of the bottom. 
Her crew of nine men were standing, sitting, or 
lying about in her hold, asphyxiated. Hundley had 
| died at his post, with a candle in one hand, while 
with the other he had been vainly trying to unclamp 
| the hatch. The angle at which the boat had gone 








| down had jammed the keys so that the men could | 


not cast off the iron ballast that held them down. 
| Again the ill-fated vessel was prepared for 
action and volunteers were called for. 
Dixon of the 2ist Alabama volunteered, and eight 
| men with him. 
| The ship Housatonic was selected for attack, 
| and on a quiet night the brave crew set out from 
Charleston. Lieutenant Dixon guided the boat 
| straight to the Housatonic, and the explosion tore 
| open the ship’s side, so that she went down with 
| all her crew in two minutes. 

The torpedo vessel never returned, and whether 
she went down with her enemy or drifted out to 
sea was long unknown. Many years after, in the 
| work of deepening the bar off Charleston harbor, 

divers in submarine armor visited the wreck of 
the Housatonic, and found the little torpedo vessel 
lying by her huge victim, and within her the 
bones of as devoted and daring men as ever went 
to sea. 

In the history of the submarine, certainly the 
Hundley is entitled to honorable mention. 
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THE AGILE WEASEL. 
O*: of my neighbors in Fayette County, 





Pennsylvania, writes a Companion contrib- 
utor, discovered a weasel and some dead 
| chickens among the coops where the mother hens 
| and their broods were kept. He called a friend 
| who owned a shotgun, and the friend “drew a 
bead” on the weasel and fired. Neither man ever 
| Saw the weasel again; nor can they account for 
| - > ‘ioaaiaeamaaiaae since the coops were in an open 
| field. 
| Probably the smoke from the gun obscured 
| their vision for a second, and that second gave 
| opportunity for a demonstration of “Pop goes 
the weasel!”’ ‘ 
| On one occasion, when out driving, the writer 
| witnessed a life-and-death contest between a 
| weasel and a ground squirrel. It is impossible to 
describe the rapidity of the motions of the two 
| animals. The race began on an old-fashioned rail 
or “worm” fence. The squirrel, fully aware of its 
danger, would race in one direction until it reached 
a corner, leap to a higher or a lower rail, and 
Start in the opposite direction. The weasel would 
be carried, by its own momentum, beyond the 
| point where the squirrel made its turn, would leap 
to the ground. and in an incredibly short time 
spring in the direction of its victim, and reach 
its level with only a few inches between them. 
Neither, apparently, ever lost sight of the other. 
Racing back and forth, they reached a point where 
a large stump stood near the fence; the squirrel 
sought refuge behindit. In circling the stump, the 





bull’s-eye, through which the pilot could see. The | 
boat had water-tight compartments, by filling or | 
emptying which it could sink or rise. A ballast of 


Lieutenant | 


squirrel again and again met the weasel coming 
in the opposite direction. In such cases the squir- 
rel would leap far over the weasel’s back, or 
perhaps several feet to the right, away from the 
stump; once he landed on top of the stump, and 
jumped to the opposite side. I could scarcely 
follow the movements of the two animals, they 
were so rapid. Finally they took to the fence 
again, and were lost to sight. It is possible, but 
| hardly probable, that the squirrel escaped. 
| Once the writer, while hunting in the woods, had 
killed three squirrels, and had them strung to- 
ether on a stick. A weasel, attracted by the 
smell of blood, traced the squirrels to where they 
lay on the ground. At once it seized a squirrel by 
the back of its neck and began to back away, 
dragging the other squirrels after it. I was using 
an old “long Tom” smooth-bore, muzzle-loading 
| gun with an iron ramrod. I drew the rod, which 
had a knob on the end of it, and approached the 
weasel. It eyed me suspiciously, but did not 
release the squirrel or cease its backward motion. 
| One blow on the back of the head killed the robber. 
The weasel is one of the quickest, shiest, and yet 
most impudent and fearless of our wild neighbors. 
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THE LEAST OF HIS TROUBLES. 

















Observant Lady (to gentleman alighting from bus)— 
I think you’ve dropped a penny !—Stampa in Punch. 
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THE MEASURE OF IMPROVEMENT. 


+ HAT Philury Wiggins,” observed Jotham 
Otway in commendatory tones, “‘is a credit 
to herself in one way—she ain’t ever give 

up to the idea that a widder woman’s got to be 

beholden to a man for any chores she wants done 
round her place. F’r instance, she took a notion 

a spell ago that her well needed to be cleaned out, 

so she and that sprout of a girl that lives there 

with her pumped it dry’s they could, and then in 

_ way they managed to get a ladder down into 

t. 

“Goin’ down into a well on a ladder,” Mr. Otway 
went on, “ain’t a job that I ever relished, but 
Philury went down there and swabbed off the 
sides and then baled out the water into a pail, 
and the girl windlassed it up. 

“T undertook to compliment her for undertakin’ 
a job like that,”—Mr. Otway reddened a trifle at 
the memory,—‘‘and I’d scurcely got started when 
| I see that she wa’n’t listenin’ in the right speerit ; 
| her nose was up in the air and her eyes was 
| Snappin’! 
| “She wanted folks to understand that jest on 
| count of her bein’ a woman, they needn’t think 
she was helpless; more’n that, she wa’n’t overly 
| thankful to have ’em p’tendin’ to be s’prised when 
she’d ’complished a triflin’ job round her place— 
she’d been ’shamed of herself if she couldn’t! I 
made up my mind it would be one spell ’fore I 
praised up her faculty agin—to her face, anyway! 

“This mornin’ when I started for the village, 
though, Philury was out in her yard, and she 
hailed me so cheerful that I halted a minute. 

“T e’d see what she’d been doin’—gatherin’ the 
apples off’n that bellflower tree ’twixt the house 
and the henpen. She had mebbe twenty baskets 
and piggins that’d hold anywhere fr’m a peck to 
a half bushel, standin’ round full of apples, and 
besides them there was a heap on a bedquilt—I 
sh’d jedge a bushel and a half or two bushels. I 
noticed that them in the pile was bruised up some. 

‘When Philury’s got anything to say, she ain’t 
one to waste any breath hemmin’ and hawin’. 

“*T halted you,’ she says, real prompt, ‘for one 
of the most childish reasons in the world. I wanted 
to brag a mite, but I d’know’s you’ll want to listen 
to me, after the way I snapped you up the other 
day.’ 

“T told her that I hadn’t took it to heart any. 
‘All right,’ she says, ‘if you didn’t mind I’m glad 
of it. But now,’ she says, ‘I want to tell you ’bout 
how I’ve improved sence I tried to gather them 
apples last year! 

“*Last year was the fust time the tree’s bore 
| sence Benijah died, and I own I was put to it to 
| get ’em all off’n the tree. I got what I could with 
a stepladder and a table, but them in the top of 
the tree Thad to knock off by throwin’ clubs at 
’em—not havin’ a pole long ’nough to reach ’em. 

“*T was *bout ready to own up that there was 
| some things a man c’d do better’n a woman—like 
| throwin’ clubs. I broke five panes of glass out of 
| the henpen and two out of the main house, times 
| when I’d heave the club and ’twould miss the tree 
| altogether—and my arm was so lame for a week 

that I couldn’t hardly do my housework! 

«But this year,’ she says, real satisfied, ‘I e’n 
| see that I’ve made a big gain. I didn’t break but 
| two panes out of the henhouse, and none out of 
| the house at all, and my arm ain’t lame a particle! 
| And next year,’ she says triumphant-like, ‘I’ll bet 
I won’t break a single pane—or not more’n one, 
anyway!” 
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HATS AS PEACE TOKENS. 


ERE is a beautiful hospital story recorded 
by the Rev. William Sellers in his new book, 
“With Our Fighting Men.” A colonel’s wife 

was making the round of a military ward when 
she noticed a wounded soldier toying with a 
German helmet. 

“Well,” said she to the soldier, “‘I suppose that 
means that you killed your man?” 

“Well, naw,” quietly responded the soldier. 
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‘You see it was like this: He lay on the field 
pretty near me with an awfu’ bad wound and 
bleedin’ away somethin’ terrible. I was losin’ a 
lot of blood, too, fra’ my leg, but I managed to 
crawl up to him, and bound him up as well as I 
could, and he did the same for me. Nawthin’ 0’ 
coorse was said between us. I knew no German 
and the ither man not a word o’ English, so when 
he’d done, not seein’ hoo else tae thank him, I just 
smiled, and by way of token handed him my Glen- 
garry, and he smiled back and give me his helmet.” 
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A GREAT AMATEUR COOK. 


OOKING, or the compounding of salads and 
sauces, has the authority of historic prece- 
dent as a suitable hobby for French gentle- 

men of distinction. It was fashionable among the 
aristocracy in court circles before the Revolution, 
and became of essential service to more than one 
noble fugitive from the Terror during his exile. 
One young nobleman, after narrowly escaping 
the guillotine, hid his great name under an alias, 
and served for several months as an assistant in 
a famous London restaurant, where he was 
soon given entire responsibility for the minced 
meats, entrées, and ragouts. After the partial 
restoration of his fortunes, he delighted in tell- 
ing the story of his adventures, always con- 
cluding with a phrase that may perhaps best be 
rendered: 

“So, you see, I disappointed them finely—the 
Sans-culottes. By the chopping knife they would 
have had me die, and behold! By the chopping 
knife I lived!”’ 

Frenchmen of more than merely aristocratic 
distinction—authors, artists, and scientists—have 
also, says M. E. De La Rue, “yielded to the clink- 
ing lure of little pots and pans, and the bright 
beckoning of kitchen fires. But .among many 
who learned to cook a little, or even to cook 
creditably, there was only one who really became 
acook. That was Alexandre Dumas, the elder, 
and for his qualifications we have the word of his 
chef.” 

The chef, Monsieur Edouard, after some months 
in Dumas’ service, came to him with a very gloomy 
face to give notice of his departure. 

“But, my dear Edouard, why?” expostulated 
Dumas. “If it is a matter of money, you shall 
have more. I do not wish to let you go; you cook 
admirably. Your omelettes, especially —” 

“Ah, monsieur!” cried Edouard, with outflung 
hands. “So I have always thought, myself; yet it 
is because of a little matter of omelettes that I 
depart. Monsi will r ber that we have had 
omelette for breakfast both yesterday and to-day. 
Yesterday I prepared it: an omelette with parsley 
and little marrow balls, on which I pride myself. 
Monsieur approved it, and so did the two gentle- 
men, monsieur’s guests. But to-day it was mon- 
sieur’s fancy to make the omelette himself, after a 
recipe of his own, with chicken livers and small 
red peppers. I, myself, passing by the door, 
overheard monsieur’s guests cry out in ecstasy, 
‘But, good heavens, Dumas, this omelette is ex- 
quisite! Itisdivine! Itis surpassing! Even the 
omelette of yesterday is as nothing to this!’ 
There was a little left. I slipped in; I tasted; 
they were right! 

“T must, monsieur will understand, depart at 
once, to refresh my art by study and experi- 
ment. Iam willing to admit that monsieur is no 
ordinary amateur; he may rank with profes- 
sionals; still, I cannot remain tranquilly in his 
kitchen, permitting myself to be surpassed. I 
depart with homage and regret—but I depart.” 
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SHE KNEW AMOS. 


HE man who takes trolley rides through the 
country, says a writer in the Boston Adver- 
tiser, sees and hears much that is amusing. 
A few days ago, while I was riding through the 
outskirts of Amesbury, an old lady—but a decid- 
edly spry one—hailed the car. She was accom- 
panied down to the road from the house by a 
young woman, possibly her daughter. 

The elder woman put her foot on the lower 
running board, grasped the upright and was about 
to climb into the car, when she turned to the 
young woman and said: 

“Don’t forget that gingerbread in the oven, 
*Liza. You know pa just hates burnt ginger- 
bread.” 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 
old lady paid no attention to him. 

“And, ’Liza,” she continued, ‘‘when you pick up 
the eggs, bimeby, look out for that Rhode Island 
Red that wants to set! She’ll pick ye if ye ain’t 
careful.” 

“All aboard!” again shouted the conductor; 
but as the old lady proceeded to climb on to the 
car she paused long enough to say to him, “Ye 
can’t scare me, Amos. I’ve known ye ever since 
ye was knee-high.” 

Amos grinned, pulled the bell, and we were on 
our way. 


But the 
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WHY THE PRICE WAS LOW. 


SHABBY man entered a small general store 

A in a Scotch village and asked the owner, a 

genuine Scot who was known far and wide 

for his “‘pawky” humor, if he might have an empty 
soap box. 

“All right,” said the shopkeeper, “ye can have 
one; but the price is twopence.” 

“Tuppence!” ejaculated the applicant. ‘‘That’s 
too much money altogether. I can get them for 
less than that.” 

“Less than twopence? You’re dreaming, man,” 
replied the other, who disliked nothing so much 
as haggling. ‘Where can ye get them for less?” 

“Down at your neighbor’s, Tamson’s,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“Oh,” replied the man behind the counter, 
apparently much relieved; “no doubt ye would get 
them for less there, but I was never fool enough 
to leave my boxes outside on the pavement all 
night.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Mar, i, gold—marigold. 11. Snow, ball— 
snowball. 111. Gig, antic—gigantic. 

2. Steam, meat, mate, tame, east, seat, mast, 
tea, eat, mat, sea, team. 

3. F(L)ag;(C)harm; pi(L)es; (V)ale; f(L)ame; 
£(L)at ‘ yang noes (F) as 

4. I. Football. 11. Order. 111. Dogwood. 

5. 


I. Attract, tract, act. 11. Tweed, weed, Dee. 
111. Smart, mart, tar. Iv. Brace, race, ace, ce, e. 
v. Tears, ears, ear. 


6. I. Residence. 


11. Impatient. 
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“ROUND IT WERE EIGHT OR TEN OF THE 


Thanksgiving, and all the rest of the 
family were in their places at the breakfast 
table when Dick came hurrying noisily down- 
stairs. He rubbed his eyes and looked round. 

‘*Good morning!’’ they all cried to him. 
‘*What makes you so late?’’ 

**T guess it must be because I had such a 
hard time getting away from that turkey 
dinner,’’ replied Dick, as he climbed into his 
chair. 

‘*What turkey dinner?’’ asked his father. 

‘*Another one of your dreams!’’ exclaimed 
his sister. 

‘*Oh, yes, it was a dream,’’ admitted Dick, 
‘*but it was the strangest dream !’’ 

Of course they all wanted to hear about it, 
and between mouthfuls Dick told of the won- 
derful adventure that he had had while fast 
asleep the night before. 

‘Tt did not seem at all like a dream,’’ he 
said. ‘*You see, I had been down in the 


ig was the morning of the day before 





woods beyond the back pasture for beechnuts, 
and on the way back to the house I was 
thinking of the Thanksgiving dinner we are 
going to have to-morrow. Just as I was 
passing the lower barn I heard a curious noise 
inside. I went to the door and looked in, but 
there was nothing to be seen. Then I heard 
the noise again, and more plainly. It seemed 
to come from the room at the farther end 
of the big floor—the room where we keep the 
grain for the horses. I crept across the floor 
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THE TURKEY DINNER. 


BY IRVING 


and put my eye to a crack, and what do you 
suppose I saw in the middle of the room?’’ 

They tried to guess, but he hurried on with 
his story: 

‘*Inside the room a table was spread, and 
sitting in chairs round it were eight or ten 
of the biggest turkeys I ever saw. Each of 
them looked two or three times as large as 
the one we are going to have for dinner to- 
morrow. They wore hats; that is, the hen 
turkeys did, and the big gobblers wore high 
collars and white ties. The table had a 
white cloth, and there were plates and knives 
and forks and a vase of flowers and different 
kinds of food. It was a regular Thanksgiving 
dinner, except that the turkeys themselves 
were eating it. 

‘*The waiters were rabbits, all dressed up 
like men; they brought in the dishes, and 









PALFREY. 
poured the coffee, and all that. 


And how | 
those turkeys were talking! I couldn’t under- | 


BIGGEST TURKEYS | EVER SAW.” 


‘*And the first one said, ‘Perhaps we had 
better go out and make sure of him. It won’t 
seem like Thanksgiving unless we can turn 
the tables on one of those boys that want to 
pull our wishbones.’ 

‘*Then they all fluttered out of their chairs 


stand what they said at first, but they were | and came rushing out into the floor of the barn 


all gobbling and chattering at the same time, | where I was. 


and it really sounded like a lot of men and 
women. 

‘*There was a big pumpkin on the table. I 
suppose they had that just as we shall have 


I tell you I was frightened! 


| Every one of them looked as big as the ostrich 


that we saw at the circus, and they were 


| gobbling and strutting, with their tails all 
| spread out. 


I tried to run out, but one of 


pumpkin pie. And one rabbit brought in corn, | them got to the door ahead of me. Then I 


and another a fat grasshopper on a plate by 
itself. I saw it all just as plain as I can 
see this table, and then all at once I found 
that I could understand the turkey language, 
and I heard one of the big gobblers say, ‘This 





turned and scrambled up the ladder to the 
haymow, but they were up there as soon as I 
was. They seemed all round me and all over 
me, brushing me with their wings and nipping 


| me with their bills. Somehow 1 managed to 


is all very well, but where is that boy we! get up on one of the big beams, where I 


were going to have to eat?’ 
‘*And another one spoke up: ‘Yes, I am 
getting hungry for him, too. I wish they 


would hurry up and bring him in.’ 
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| thought I was safe; but in a moment they 


began to gobble louder than ever, and then 


| they all flew up at me and knocked me off 
| the beam, and I fell down and down. 


‘*That woke me up, and there I was, safe 
in bed, and the breakfast bell was ringing! 
Wasn’t it a funny dream? But I was scared, 
though !’” 

‘*Well,’’ asked Dick’s father, ‘‘did it frighten 
you so much that you will not want to eat 
turkey to-morrow, and want to help pull the 
wishbone?’’ 

** No-o,’’? answered Dick, after a little 
thought, ‘‘not so much as that.’’ 





THANKSGIVING. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Ruby red of apples, 

Yellow pumpkins’ gold, 
Silver-frosted chestnuts 

Clicking in the cold; 

Wheat and barley garnered, 

Brown corn in a heap: 

Each Thanksgiving Day that comes 
Is easier to keep! 


Every kind of blessing— 
Health, and hope, and love; 
Soft old earth beneath me, 
Sweet old sky above; 

Home a tent around me, 
Good friends failing never: 
Every new Thanksgiving 

I’m thankfuller than ever. 


* 


THE “THANK - YOU” DAY. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


IMMY was a little boy who had come to 
J live with some cousins because his father 

and mother had gone West for a time. 
The cousins of course had a father and 
mother, too, but Roy and Katie and Dick 
seemed so much more interesting and impor- 
tant than the grown-up people, who did not 
play, that Jimmy always said he had come to 
live with his cousins. 

Katie, who was thirteen years old, was 
very good to him. She helped him to dress 
every morning, and washed even his ears 
without hurting him. Not everyone can do 
that, although, of course, your mother can. 





Roy was fifteen. He could carry Jimmy 
on his back, and run! Dick was about 
Jimmy’s age, and knew lots of games; but | 
Dick sometimes played tricks on Jimmy, be- 
cause at first Jimmy believed everything that 
Dick said. | 

‘*There’s a big turkey just come in,’’ said 
Jimmy. ‘‘To-morrow isn’t Sunday.’’ 

‘*No, to-morrow’s Thanksgiving, ’’ answered | 
Dick. ‘*You get a better dinner on Thanks- | 
giving than you do on Sunday.’”’ 

‘““Why?’’ said Jimmy. ‘‘Why’’ was a word 
he used very often. 

‘*Don’t you know about Thanksgiving 
Day?’’ asked Dick. 
‘“*No, I don’t think I do,’’ said Jimmy. 
‘*No, I’m sure I don’t know about it.’’ | 


| came. 


‘*T’ll tell you,’’ said Dick, with twinkling 
eyes. ‘‘It’s the day when you mustn’t say 
anything all day, except ‘Thank you.’ ’”’ 

‘*Why?’’ asked Jimmy again. ‘‘Do people 
give you things?’’ 

‘‘Sometimes they do, and sometimes they 
don’t,’? was Dick’s answer. ‘‘But whether 
they do or not, you must just keep on saying 
‘Thank you.’ ”’ 

The next morning Jimmy rose, full of ex- 
citement. 

‘This is ‘Thank-You’ Day,’’ he reminded 
himself. 

So, when Katie helped him to lace his 
shoes that he might not be late for breakfast, 
he said, ‘‘Thank you.’’ Katie kissed him, 
being a motherly little girl, and he said ‘‘ Thank 
you’’ then, and how Katie laughed! 

‘*You may sit here, Jimmy,’’ said his uncle, 
who had not seen much of the little boy. 
**Get his chair, Roy.’’ 

‘“Thank you, uncle,’? Jimmy answered, 
and as Roy moved the chair to its place, he | 
added, ‘‘Thank you, Roy.’’ 

He remembered the one word he was to use 
whenever anyone gave him anything to eat or 





drink. As his cousins talked a great deal, no 
one noticed him particularly, but at last so 
many ‘‘thank you’s’’ made his aunt say: 

‘*T think he’s been very well brought up.’’ 

‘*Yes, he has,’’ said his uncle. ‘‘I think 
I’ll take him over to market in the wagon. 
All the others have something to do.’’ 

So Jimmy had a ride, just because he had | 
said so many ‘‘thank you’s’’ while he was 
having his breakfast. 

When dinner time came he was tired and 
sleepy; but the big table, with its lights and 
colored leaves and pretty dishes and good | 
things to eat, woke him up. . He sat next his | 
aunt, who had Dick on the other side of her. 

Jimmy was glad it was so late when dinner 
He wanted to say so many other things, 
and he was afraid he might forget them by | 
to-morrow. He was glad that there was only 


{one day in the year when you had to say 


nothing except ‘‘Thank you.’’ 

Dick -was having a glorious time listening 
to Jimmy! He was thinking how much more 
fun he would have at night, when he meant 
to tell Jimmy how he had fooled him. But, 
as you will see, when the time came it was 
not Dick who laughed! 

There were many guests at that Thanks- | 
giving dinner. One was a tall, dark man | 


whom no one except uncle and aunt had ever 
seen before. Roy said ‘‘Sir’’ every time he 
spoke to him, and so did Katie. Jimmy 
thought they seemed somewhat afraid of him. 

‘*He’s the new schoolmaster,’’ whispered 
Dick to Jimmy, behind his mother’s back. 
‘*They say he’s so strict that even the big 
boys are scared of him!’’ 

When the plates came round to the youngest 
at the table, who were served last, Dick was 
soon so busy with his dinner that he forgot 
to pass anyone the salt, or olives, or any- 
thing. 

**Come, come, Dick, pass the bread, my 
boy,’’ said Dick’s father. ‘‘Don’t you see 
that Mr. Brown hasn’t any ?’’ 

Even merry Dick felt a little frightened as 
the big dark man turned to look at him. 
He passed the plate of bread to Katie very 
quickly. 

‘*No hurry,’’ said Mr. Brown; but he did 
not smile, and everyone was quiet for a 
minute. 

‘*The other little boy is forgetting to pass 
things,’’ he said suddenly. 

Everyone looked at Jimmy; and Jimmy, 
wondering what he had forgotten to pass, saw 
that there were. three salt cellars right in 
front of him. He rather suspected that Dick 
had pushed them there when his mother was 
not looking; but he handed one of them to 
Mr. Brown, and as he did so said, ‘‘Thank 
you, sir.’’ 

Dick chuckled, but Mr. Brown said: 

‘*T’m glad you can say thank you for a 
reproof, my boy. It promises well.’’ 

**More dressing, Jimmy boy?’’ asked his 
uncle. 

‘*Thank you, uncle,’? answered Jimmy, 
holding out his plate. 


‘‘How many, many times that child has| 


said ‘Thank you’ to-day!’’ exclaimed Roy. 
‘*What makes you do it, sonny ?’’ 

Jimmy was puzzled. How could he reply 
to that question in the brief phrase that was 
all he could speak? He was silent. 

‘*Never sulk, Jimmy, even if they do tease 
you,’’ his aunt said in a low voice. Jimmy 
looked up at her, smiling. He could make his 
one answer to that. 

‘*Thank you, aunt,’’ he replied. 

‘*T like that,’’ said the new schoolmaster. 
‘*He can take instruction. I like that very 
much.’’? And he nodded at Jimmy. 

‘*But I must know why he does it to-day,’’ 





persisted Roy. ‘‘Why do you keep saying 
‘Thank you’ all the time, Jimmy ?’’ 
Jimmy decided that he must say one more 
word. ‘* ‘Thank-You’ Day,’’ he answered. 
‘“*Ah!’? said Mr. Brown. ‘ ‘Thank-You’ 
Day! I like that. Good boy! ‘Thank-You’ 


Day! Capital !’’ 
At night, Dick said to Jimmy: 
‘*T fooled you. You don’t have to say 


‘Thank you’ all day.’’ 

**Boys,’’ said the father of Dick suddenly, 
‘*vou’re pretty young, but I’m going to send 
you both to school to-morrow. The new school- 
master thinks you ought to begin right away. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh!”? eried Dick. ‘‘I’m sorry; he’s so 
strict. They all say so.’’ 

‘*T like him,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘and he said 
he liked me, too. I’m not scared one bit.’’ 

**Yes, he likes you because you said ‘Thank 
you’ so many times,’’ explained Katie, coming 
to help both the little boys to bed. ‘‘He didn’t 
know it was all Dick’s joke.’’ 

**No joke,’’ said Dick. ‘‘I’ll just have to 
make to-morrow a ‘Thank-You’ Day myself.’’ 

‘*All our days ought to be ‘Thank-You’ 
Days,’’ said Dick’s mother, when she kissed 
them good night. ‘‘And none of them ‘Trick’ 
Days, my boy.’’ 

Then Katie tucked them both into bed. 
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MY COOKY MAN. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


With currants for his eyes and nose, 
And raisins for his ears, 

You really cannot think how fine 
My cooky man appears. 


And when he’s baked a golden brown, 
With sugar glistening white 

Upon his face and on his coat, 
| take a tiny bite, 


Beginning at his toes; and then— 
It is so hard to stop— 

| eat some more, and then some more, 
Until | reach the top. 


And then my. cooky man is gone, 
And I am very sad. 

But Norah says, “Cheer up, my dear, 
You mustn’t feel so bad! 


“You’re learning now a lesson that 
You’ll find through life is true: 

There’s no one ever yet could eat 
His cake and keep it, too!” 
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Mellins Food 
Boy 


When you use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of 
Milk Modification 


you can give your baby a 
food exactly suited to his 
everyrequirement. Then 
he will grow strong and 
healthy, as have thou- 
sands of others. 

Send for our book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Evans Art 
Pianos ana Players 
Factory to You 








Model Piano or Piayer. 

P The easiest kind of terms,week- 
Freight Paid ly, monthly, quarterly or yearly 
Payments to suit your convenience, All middie- 
men, » dealers and agents profits cut 
o ese are some of the reasons why I can sell 
the Evans Artist Model Pianos for such little 
money. Let me send you the other reasons. 


i Bad DAYS FREE TRIAL 

e allow all freight charges, let you use the 
beautiful Evans Artist Model Piano for thirty 
days free. If you are not entirely satisfied, we will 
take it back without an are the 


sole judge to decide. If you want to keep it, you 
may do so on our low factory wholesale price on 
most convenient terms, 
Music Lessons Without Cost 

To every customer we will give a two years 
course of piano instruction free. Ask about our 
insurance plan. Write today. 
STORY & CLARK PIANO CO. 
F. O. EVANS, Gen. Mgr., Dept.B 25, Chicago 
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the new profession 
Tree Surgery » 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid 
and unusual opportunities to honor- 
able young men. Ages 20 to 28. Stu- 
dents must have attended highschool, 
be at least 5 foot 7 in height, physically 
@ sound and of good character. After 
completing two years’ course, good 
men make large annual incomes. 
Positions guaranteed to good men 
after graduation. Every city, park, 
orchard and private estate needs an 
Expert Tree Surgeon. Positions open 
also with established companies or 
State and National Governments. 
Special attention to Fruit Growing. 
Tuition moderate, including first 
year’s board. We pay salary second 
year. Write promptly for full partic- 
ulars. Address the Secretary. 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
Box 26 Kent, Ohio 























Turns og into day. 
300 candle power. 
Carry as a lantern; 
use porwhere as alamp. Weather 
proof. For house, barn, garage, camp 
and around the farm. Write for big free 

fer. Special opportunity to farmers, 
stockmen and motorists. Agents make 
b Write tonight. 


ug . 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 774Acern Bidg., Chicago 








THE USEFUL, YET TREACHEROUS, 
MAGUEY. 


his father, accompanied by a friend who 

had lived long in Mexico, were in the Café 
Colon in Mexico City. At a near-by table a man 
was drinking in small sips what looked like a 
glass of buttermilk. 

The boy pointed to the glass and said that he 
wished a glass also. The waiter smiled, and shook 
his head. The boy appealed to his friend, who, in 
his turn, shook his head and smiled. Then he and 
the waiter looked at each other and laughed. 

The boy was puzzled—just as you are. Not to 
be allowed a glass of milk! 

Then his friend explained that if he should drink 
that “milk” he would not be able to get out of bed 
for at least three days, for the drink was the dan- 
gerous liquor called pulque. 

All over Mexico grows a very peculiar plant, the 
maguey, or Agave americana. One species of it 
is the “century plant.” Although it grows wild, it 
can be, and is, cultivated also. Think of planting, 
and waiting fifteen years to harvest! That is 
the time it takes for the maguey to bear. That 
time, exaggerated, gives it the name of century 

lant. 

. It is a low, scraggly plant; the leaves, pointing 
outward from the centre in every direction, are 
very thick and pulpy at their base, and taper to a 
point that hardens into a thorn. The lower side 
of the leaf is convex, the upper concave. 

When at the end of fifteen years the maguey is 
ready to produce its single flower, the heart of the 
plant begins to sprout, and shoots up into the air 
straight, smooth, hard and shiny, sometimes to a 
height of twenty-five feet. The sprouting begins 
late in the year, generally in November or Decem- 
ber. The plant blooms in February or March. 

When the sprouting begins, the Mexicans cut 
away a leaf and scoop out the heart of the plant 
intoa sort of basin. The sap, called agua miel, or 
honey water, keeps rising and filling this basin. 
The quantity depends on the size of the plant; in 
some cases there are three or four pints a day; 
in others, as much as seven or eight. The sap 
continues to rise for three months. 

The manner of gathering the honey water and 
making the pulque is as queer as it is simple. 

Men go down the lines of plants, each carrying 
a pigskin. In addition, they carry a large gourd 
with a hole in each end; one large, one small. 
The gourd is scooped out through the large hole. 
In this hole, after the gourd has dried, is fixed a 
cow’s horn, with a hole bored in the point. The 
horn is dipped into the basinful of honey water. 
The man then puts his lips to the small hole in the 
| other end of the gourd and sucks until it is full, 
| or the basin is empty. He then empties the horn 

into the pigskin. When the skins are full and 
waiting for the wagons to take them away, they 
look like pigs without heads or hoofs drawn up on 
| parade. 
| Some of the honey water is set in the sun to 
sour. That is added to the fresh honey water. 
Acting like yeast in dough, it causes the honey 
water to ferment. Fermented, the honey water 
| is pulque, which tastes something like buttermilk, 
|and is very, very intoxicating. The sap of an- 
| other species of the Agave produces an equally 
| dangerous liquor called mescal. 

Although the maguey has been a terrible curse 
to the Mexican people, it has its redeeming fea- 
tures. 

The thick, fat leaf can be pounded to a pulp, 
and used in making cloth and paper. A cloth 
much stronger than linen, which it much resem- 
bles, is woven from the fibres of the leaf. These 
fibres can, of course, be used as thread. The best 
Manila rope, combs, wrapping paper, scrubbing 
and paint brushes, brooms, and, lastly, sacking, 
are made from the maguey leaf. 


N“ so very long ago an American boy and 
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KITCHENER AS A SPY. 


LTHOUGH Lord Kitchener’s thoroughness 
A is proverbial, it has seldom been better 
exemplified, thinks a contributor to the 
Tatler, than on one occasion during his expedition 
to Khartum. 

One evening as the British forces were nearing 
Khartum a dervish spy was discovered in camp 
and promptly taken to headquarters. But no 
threats or bribes would induce the spy to speak. 
He pretended to be both deaf and dumb. Scarcely 
was his examination over when another spy was 
led in, and proved to be equally stubborn. They 
were bound and led away, and placed in a well- 
guarded tent. About half an hour afterward 
there was a fresh stir and hubbub, and a third spy 
was dragged in, who also would reveal nothing, 
so he, too, was placed with the others. 

Soon the soldiers on guard outside were much 
surprised to hear the “dumb” spies talking eagerly 
together in an undertone. It was impossible to 
hear what they said, but they jabbered away for 
an hour or more. At last the third spy appeared 
at the entrance to the tent and asked to be taken 
to headquarters, as he had something to report. 
His request was granted, but the soldiers who led 
him there were never permitted to know that he 
was Lord Kitchener himself, whose knowledge of 
the native language and powers of disguise had 
enabled him to play the spy and learn all that he 
wanted to know from the two stubborn dervishes. 
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GAS AND WALL PAPER. 
Tite family that uses gas is told by a “man in 





| the employ of a gas company,” who speaks 
| in the New York Sun, how it can get the 
| most good out of the gas it pays for. ‘If I were 
running the gas business,” he says, “I would hand 
out free wall paper, but I would do the choosing. 
Rich deep greens and browns—those are the colors 
that bring up your bills and our profits. 

“How many people realize that a large part of 
their gas money may be sunk in their walls and 
wasted? The color of your wall paper may decide 
whether you light one or two burners. White 
walls absorb only thirty per cent. of the light, but 
nearly everyone wants some color to meet the eye. 
Chrome yellow absorbs only thirty-eight per cent. 
Paper of an orange shade robs you of fifty per 
cent. of your light. 

“Tt is when you get into reds and greens that the 
light begins to dim. A dark-green wall paper, so 
restful to the eye, absorbs eighty-two per cent. of 
the light; and paper of a deep chocolate color 
leaves only four per cent. of the light rays for use. 
Its power of absorption is ninety-six per cent.’ 
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SAXON ROADSTER 


With Detachable Coupe Top 





for $455 


combination. 


**Four’’ Roadster . 

With detachable 
Coupe top 

Delivery car 


. ygaxon 








azing as it sounds that’s exactly what you can 
get today—two automobiles for $455. First, a 
Coupe, a stylish, comfortable enclosed car for 
winter driving. Second, an open Roadster, graceful, speedy 
and dependable—with regular Roadster top included. 


Saxon Roadster with de- 
tachable all-season top 
offers you this remarkable 


° The all-season top is of handsome 
design and first quality workman- 
ship. Itis made of metal, handsome- 
ly finished, with removable win- 
dows and ventilating windshield. 


The car itself, proved in the hands 
of 35,000 owners, is this season 


$395 **Six’’ Touring Car $785 
With detachable 

455 Limousine top 935 

395 **Six’’ Roadster 785 


Motor Company, Detroit 


Two Automobiles 


better than ever. It has all the 
modern features—high speed 
motor—honeycomb radiator— 
Timken axles—three-speed selec- 
tive transmission — cantilever 
springs of vanadium steel. Elec- 
tric starting and lighting $50 extra. 


See this car at your Saxon dealer’s 
and you will appreciate its won- 
derful value. ‘Saxon Days,” 
with complete information, sent 
on request. Address Dept. A. 
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Serving? SWEEPER 


No dirt can go so deep into a carpet or rug 
that a Torrington cannot get it out. Noelec- 
tric or other power is used—the wheels on 
which it easily runs operate three suction bel- 
lows that get all the dirt. These same wheels 
drive the brush which picks up all litter. 

The Torrington scatters no dust—it leaves 
no dusting to do. Clean cut, simply built, it 
will last for years. It saves the drudgery of 
using a broom, and costs less per year. 

Consider these points: Health, economy, 
convenience. Made in three grades. Prices 
$6 Ask your dealer to show you. 

Write for Free Booklet. 
NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 34 LAUREL ST., TORRINGTON, CONN. 

OR 52 BRUCE AVE., WESTMOUNT, MONTREAL, CANADA. 











Perfect working telephone. Ready for use the minute battery 
is attached. Shipped in handsome gift box, with full instruc- 
tions. “Call up” your playmates on your own private phone, 
between two houses, or from separate parts of one house. One 
outfit talks one way—two outfits both ways. Simple to use and 
will last a long time. Not an imitation, but a genuine tele- 
phone, 7}¢ inches high; carbon grain transmitter; watch case 
receiver with flexible cord; finished in black enamel; polished 
wood base switch furnished FREE; works on one lic. dry 
battery. Send dollar bill or money order today—or write and 
learn how any boy can be our agent and make money. 

FREE-big new #//ustrated catalog of more than 200 electrical 
Toys, wireless and experimental goods. Send 4c. for postage. 


HE ELECTRO SET CO., 





T 
Dept. 122 Cleveland, Ohio L-N-Bldg. 











Fine Fun For 
Winter Nights 


Dull. evenings are unknown where 
there’s a New Mirroscope. Simply 
hang 4 sheet, darken the room and have a 
picture show of your own. Guessing games, 
puzzles, illustrated songs—there are hun- 
dreds of ways tq entertain yourself and 
your friends with 


e The New 
Mirroscope 


The 1916 Models have improved lenses and 
lighting system and exclusive adjustable 
card holder. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$25. Six sizes. Made for electricity, acet- 
ylene and natural and artificial gas. Every 
New Mirroscope fully guaranteed. 


FREE: The New Murroscope Booklet of 
shows and entertainments. Send for it. 


You can buy the New Mirroscope at most 
department and toy stores, at many photo 
supply and hardware stores. Ask for the 
New Mirroscope and look for the' name. If 
no degler is near you we 
will ship direct on re- 
ceipt of price. 













The Mirroscope Co. 
16801 Waterloo Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘* Safety First’’ For Your Children Means 


LUDEN’S. 


MENTHOL CANDY 
OL) CL G7 § He BO) an 


Use at first sign of cough or 


cold. 


LUDEN’S contain 


no narcotics or coloring. 
LUDEN’S have many uses. 
Keep a box handy. 


Wm. H. Luden, 








Manufacturing 
Confectioner 


° N In the 
Reading, Pa. yellow Ye 


box’ 
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THE TROLLOPES, MOTHER AND SON. = o" 
NTHONY Trollope, the admirable novelist, 
ho the centenary of whose birth has just oc- 
curred, was typically English in character, 
je pets interests and amusements, and delighted Bran or 


| in depicting his countrymen with their properly 
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} | British environment and outlook. Nevertheless, 














a | he was perhaps the first non-American novelist to ; No Bran 
ne Ro introduce an American heroine, as he did with 

o~ | ereditable success in the charming Isabel Bon- ” 3 - 
ih i el \, - ft | eassen of ‘‘The Duke’s Children.” : Everybody would like Petti ghucksi The ball’s dienes. Watch Mother” Good for 
PIPL! aictea | Anthony Trollope had reason to feel both grat- john s. It’s a breakfast dainty her! She “‘lofts’’ out of the sand onto the green. Poor 
fo 9 eRe Rerrrer, Ov... y pe ; er Clara! She eed into the water Hear th laugh! 
t yen | | bro” soma ie oa Songuek made of solt wheat flaked. What if you never pl payee hati it s font all 

; 7a 0 ve, - . . i a if youdon”: 
4 | vivacious, and industrious mother upon the trip But those flakes hide 25 per one ene, ee enero you pick 
TAP» \ that resulted in her book—as uncomplimentary cent of bran. So they bring the 4é ” 

SMG, (go m--S | as it is amusing—on “The Domestic Manners of bran effects 
saat | thi mee os spe an ny here vor The adel for bran is never 
- | this side of the water, equaled only by that whic : a 
we | Dickens evoked by the American scenes in‘‘Martin ending. Its office is to keep one The Game ane That's Bie Biting t°Em All 
y= | Chuzzlewit” ; but it had a tremendous vogue, and ae ’ ° iene oll ak sales aetna. eh farce counts the same o- on 
lean inside. That’s why it should # 
. | served to reéstablish the family fortunes, which cle de. that's y it shou the oreree,, ee e you on edge from seas to jest. "Golf 
ON’T let a cough get ahold | nad fallen to a very se - On ~ other hand, be made inviting—a part of some ‘Makes an ideal Christmas gi fe, Complete outs golf 
on you while you’re watching | W2en | ro tope . fo gg ye delicious daily diet. pw nt ty | and markers, book of ea ecee 
|days before international copyright, America . rs F pty pe cory ead if 
that game. Munch a few S. B. | freely pirated his work, and enjoyed his books by You will find that Pettijohn’s your dealer i note yet supplied, minal coupon with $1.00 
Cough Drops while you’re watch- _ the thousand, without ever paying him a cent. meets these requirements. You pw SL £2 Bit, 
e | Although Mrs. Trollope’s picture of America as 7 ae 
ing the ball fly around. | she found it is often touched with burlesque and will never cease to serve it if you Tee P. CURRAN ae an 
The medicinal oils in these drops frequently marred by misunderstanding, it never- try it for a week, ‘ainut Lou 


F theless includes a great deal of genuine observa- 
will soothe your throat, keep the tion and graphic portraiture of the more crude and eee 


| 
i | provincial aspects of society at that time. Here NU dicthiecadncdedssbaaideidiabasiiantiiadassesae eeceeese 
as pesmge clear and refreshed, | is her description of an evening party in Cincinnati Ds j wane i 
and prevent coughs and hoarse- in isz9: J Adres sesssesseeneeeseenterneensenees cesses 
° | 


Enclosed find $1 te eh emimnens “Gt ieg” j 





ness. Carry a box during Fall “The women invariably herd together at one 














. . | part of the room and the men at the other. Some- Dealer's Name 

and Winter — ey re far better | a a small attempt at musie produces a partial Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes” RY a eee) 

than medicine. ake one o bed- | — . ay? of the most pry Foye = Most grocers have it. Any grocer will 

; mate e consciousness of curled hair an F 

time to loosen the phlegm. smart fine Brodin approached the piano and began get it. Per package, 15c. 
to mutter a little to the half-grown pretty things THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Alj 
who are comparing with one another ‘how many | $§ Chicago 
quarters’ music they have had. . . . But the fate | 2 > 








of the more dignified personages who are left in a 


|) | the other room, is extremely dismal. The gentle- 
iB [R i [5] - RS | men spit, talk of elections and the price of produce, 
and spit again. The ladies look at each other’s 





Sf 
Front 





dresses till they know every pin by heart; talk of New 
Ss. B. COUGH DROPS Parson Somebody’s last sermon on the Day of tl ° Y. ! 
: Judgment, on Dr. T’otherbody’s new pills for ear 
Containing Only Pure Cane dyspepsia, till the tea is announced, when they Stronger. 
will all console themselves for whatever they may Easier to steer 
Sugar and Pure Medicinal Oils | have suffered in keeping awake, by taking more and control 


tea, coffee, hot cake and custard, hoe cake, johnny 
> |eake, waffle cake, and dodger cake, pickled 
SMITH BROTHERS peaches and preserved cucumbers, ham, turkey, 
° hung beef, apple sauce and pickled oysters, than 
oO f Pp oug h k ee p S1@ | ever were prepared in any other country of the 
known world! 
Your Grandpa Knows Us “After this massive meal is over they return to 
the drawing-room, and it always appeared to me 
Makers of S. B. that they remained together as long as they could 
Chewing Gum bear it—and then they rise en masse, cloak, bonnet, 
and Lasses Kisses shawl and exit.” 


Oddly enough, this good Tory matron, who so 





Flexible Flyer 


The only sled with non-skid runners! 





and ease in heists Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds. 
Best Christmas Gift for boy or girl 


Nine sizes—ranging f from 3 ft. to 8% ft. 


JUNIOR RACER 4fs28 0S: 1,2. $3.50 























disliked us and our ways that she considered a Express mee By ba AG Missouri River. 
visit to America would be better than imprison- EVERY boy wants Sold by leading Hardware and D sah eee 
ment in the Tower, both as a punishment and a patrick” because it Insist on the genuine—uniess i bears this trade 
cure for sedition, found a good word to say for our is dis on mackinaw— mark tf ten’t a Flexible Fiver. 

most peculiarly American holiday, the Fourth of the one worn by the trap- ha oy 1 

July. “Would they but refrain from spitting on pers and woodsmen. tive booklet. Write for them today. 

that hallowed day,” she declared, “I should say ’ S$. L. Allen & Co. saz mes Box ‘T100¢ 

that on the Fourth of July, at least, they appeared TRADE-MARK 





to be an amiable people. It was indeed a glorious 
sight to behold a jubilee so heartfelt as this; and 
had they not the bad taste and bad feeling to utter 





















































an annual oration with unvarying abuse of the ooo 
mother country, to ~ nothing of the warlike a 
manifesto called the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our gracious King himself might look upon Wool Products 
the scene and say that it was good; nay, even as Sy wenenins Veremntae a 
rejoice that twelve millions of bustling bodies at PAS Bigger-Than-Weather A e ee So ~ oy they’v 
_ thousand miles’ distance. from his throne Se Ne eee 
should make their ome laws and drink their own ee —_ aes wool of Frantz Premier 
tea, after the fashion that pleased them best.’’ northern sheep and protect C 
Our bustling millions have vastly increased since you from cold, wind and H Electric Cleaner 
the day of the Trollopes, mother and son, and our dampness. handle" a highly. polished soltd 
ee eee Send for The Patrick Book ph at} Oe 
even though we still cherish, study, and occa- ; without electricity. Well worth a 
sionally declaim a manifesto” to which showing styles and colors. dollar re but sold at the advertizing 
Mrs. Trollope objected. ee - — ol 4 be ngy jo any elec v 
& oo) = =v —-y "The ttle — a to eg fee _— 
ooren grateful to you for it. So send 35 cents 
A MAN WITH TWO FUNERALS. 63. Birch St., Duluth, Minn. today. coin or stamps, and see how glad 
[: the cemetery at Géschenen in Switzerland, a : bay beh Sens nd _ 
strange burial took place at the end of the The Frantz Premier Co. 
nineteenth century. The coffin, a small one, rat doar alam 
decently and decorously consigned to earth, con- 
tained part of a human leg, a boot, some shreds 
of clothing, and one france, fifty centimes of Swiss 
money. The unusual ceremony was the conclud- 
ing chapter of a sad history that began on the 
Rhone glacier eighteen years before. 
In the summer of 1882 the burgomaster of Gésch- 
enen and two friends undertook the ascent of the 
glacier. All three lost their lives, and the bodies 
were found a week later frozen stiff. That of the 
burgomaster was stuck fast in a crevasse, and in 
dragging it forth, the frozen right leg broke off 














like a snapped icicle, and fell into the blue depths 
of the fissure. The poor mutilated body was laid * 
away in the cemetery with every honor, for the goat, -_ es ae: Pag Don t Shoot 
Pitt ys i | mayor had been greatly loved and respected in pear-shaped and Dell-ehape unless your gun is oiled with 3-in-One. 
ry ighi m aulityed absolute ed his little community. as peg — as =~ — — oa ager right. Prevents rust, 
¢ “ge ‘ ow to ma eading, pitting. 
Booklet of Choice The peasants say, “Seven years the glacier| | WOTXmen know 
Recipes sent free on request grows; seven years she melts;” and in melting| | Every, bag Frome! — guaranteed 3-in-One Oil 
WALTER BAKER & C21? she honestly brings to the mouth of her river all  eieababoae ie wr eam nee neeee is not heavy or greasy. Doesn’t gum 
. . = | eparate boxes w rope and si poten ordry. In es: . ; 
\ Retina ibe Doncaasr tat fas fallen down He ey be throat_a belt | Ek Sneak sete ca 
ist te B oe t y te - f nat . a If your dealer hasn’t them send to us. FREE—Sample and Use Dictionary. 
= pop y witty ae operation of nature, the Write Dept. C for Complete Illustrated Catalogue. sia Oil Co., 42AIS. B’ N.Y. 
leg of the mayor of Géschenen came to light after Three-in-One 9 . Bway, N. 1. 


These bags are made of Angora 




































eighteen years. The boot was still on the foot; The Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 
some rags of br pre — to — leg; even the 100,000 “A , a k olls” 
somat ndel trifling sum of money in the unfortunate man’s merican Sankr 50 
c sor pave tenn trousers pocket was honestly returned by the the 1910 MODEL ready coeate Se ces See Cc 
mT ‘once for large ii ustrated | glacier, which keeps nothing not its own. Black Seal Grain Leather with the show and elegance % See Postpaid 
ties apa ouppltes, and pad Fn bee o™ After eighteen years the leg was buried beside | Arete, fot only SOs nestoete sSvine Gold FREE. ast —— 
marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. | its master. The tragic pathos of its recovery ef 1 inches phy A Th Satisfaction 
You willbe astonished at our our fow prices | robbed the occurrence of all absurdity. or identification pocket and ar besides 7 hidden card pock: Guaranteed 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, cord ready for the TREE. Sf enable to get money order or bank- Fits any Pocket 
willie Guakanreko LEATHER GOODS wd novern thee with orders For Ladies e 
lor “Bankroll,” or le entiemen 
! . 
IF THIS INSECT HAD WINGS! U, $. LEATHER | 6 CO. Dept. 18A, Ravenswood, 0 SPE oss 











TO US. 1906 Incorporated 1910 
OU can excuse a child for calling a whale a 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. A-50, CHICAGO wn S 


fish, but listen to this youngster, who is re- 
ported by ‘‘The Librarian” in the Boston 


. Evening Transcript : 
S3Iatsoe) aad Child at Library— Please give me a book on 
eater whales. 


A book on natural history with a chapter de- 
voted to whales is brought. 








Beat paint all hollow! 
Cleaner and more fun! All colors at your stationery p 
store or write us for free color chart. Philadelphia. The Child—Oh, I don’t mean a book on the in- 


sect. I mean the country!” 
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“TIl settle that 
Christmas problem 












You cannot do better for Christmas than 
to make a gift of a year’s subscription to 
The Youth’s Companion. It will be 
enjoyed by every member of the family, 
and will come every week through the 
year—a constant reminder of the giver. 








Pigs “Pil send my friend 
The Youth’s Companion as a 
Christmas Gift—and get Mrs. 
Porter’s new book FREE.”’ 





Millions of readers are eagerly await- 

ing an opportunity to read the new 
story by Gene Stratton-Porter—her 
best yet. “Michael O'Halloran” is the 
delightful love story of Mickey and 

his strangely found ward, Peaches. 
How Mickey cared for and won her is 
the charming feature of the story, which tells, 
too, of Mickey’s part in the romance of Douglas Bruce 

and Leslie Winton. Mickey, like Freckles, is a character of 
unusual charm, possessed of Irish wit, combined with independence, 
common sense, and a joyous, happy nature. The story of his struggles 
to take care of Peaches, his devotion to pe friends, and his own self-sacrifice, is 
one of the most appealing that Mrs. Porter has ever done. As this book cannot be purchased any- 
where for less than $1.35, our Offer below presents an unusual opportunity. You can make a gift of The 


Companion and get the book for yourself, or you can use both The Companion and the book for gifts— 
two Christmas presents worth $3.35 for only $2.00. 


How To Get Your Copy Fre 


OFFER No. Send us the address of a friend (not now ioe rane ARR 


® a subscriber and not a member of your USE OR COPY THIS ORDER FORM “ 
own household) for whom you wish to order The Companion as a Christmas 













39 
geo™ ” 





Gift, inclosing $2.00 to pay for it. We will enter the subscription so that the HB Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
first copy will be received on Christmas Day, and mail you at once a copy = Publish The Youth’s C, ‘i 
of Mrs. Porter’s new book, “Michael O’Halloran,” regular $1.35 edition, free, z ublishers of The Y outh’s Companion 
including also an extra copy of The Companion Home Calendar. = ; 
‘ sir ; : : Gentlemen. Inclosed find $2.00. Send The Youth’s Com- 
A Gift Announcement Card, inscribed with the name of the donor, will be sent 2 ° ° > 
agape . _ panion and Companion Home Calendar to the following 
to the new subscriber, if you so direct. = 


* new subscriber. 


OFFER No. 2 Solicit a new subscription for The Youth’s } Address of 


© Companion from some friend or neighbor - new subscriber 
not now a subscriber. Send us the address and the subscription money, = 
$2.00, and we will present you with a copy of “Michael O’Halloran,” regular > 
$1.35 edition, in return for your services. 








In return for this new subscription send me the book, 
“Michael O'Halloran,” without charge. 





These Offers are made only to our present sub- : 
scribers to pay them for getting new subscriptions. ___ My address is 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 4 aes 


On margin below tell us if the new subscription was 
3 solicited, or if it is a Christmas Gift from yourself. 
Sra MAE BR MMM A AL en 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


NATIVE PENGUIN.—Probably the first pen- 

guin to be bred in the United States was born 
May 17th at the New York Zoélogical Park, and at 
last accounts was vigorous and gavé every promise 
of reaching maturity. For several months after its 
birth the parent birds fed the young chick by re- 
gurgitation. At first, according to the Zoélogical 
Society Bulletin, it was a quiet and gentle meal; 
the parent, with lowered head, stood over the 
chick, which thrust its head and beak upward as 
far as possible into the chasm of the old bird’s 
throat. Later, feeding time was the occasion for 
what had the appear- 
ance of a rough-and- 
tumble fight. There 
was much rivalry be- 
tween the parents as 
to which should be the 
first to minister to the 
wants of the chick. 
The contest opened 
with a footrace. Ifone 
bird could win by suffi- 
cient margin, its re- 
ward was the privilege 
of a violent affair with 
the bulky youngster, 
which resulted in the 
transferring of food 
from the old bird to the 
offspring. On the other hand, if the race ended 
in a tie, a ludicrous wrestling match at once en- 
sued. The birds entwined their heads and necks, 
and pushed and shoved and indulged in all sorts 
of tricks and shifts in order to reach the goal—the 
gaping throat of the chick, which hovered con- 
stantly about its struggling parents. Seldom could 
one bird outdo the other fairly, but finally one 
would reach across the other’s back, and the head 
of the young bird would instantly disappear from 
sight in the throat of the victor. Once the de- 
feated bird realized what was taking place, it 
immediately ceased its efforts,and meekly stood 
aside to await its turn at feeding the youngster. 











AN ADELIE PENGUIN 
FEEDING ITS YOUNG. 


IRDS AND BATTLES.—A recent issue of the 
journal of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds contained notes on bird life made by 
soldiers in the trenches of France and Belgium. 
Everyone expected that the din of battle would 
drive the birds away from the war area, but sol- 
diers’ letters record an astonishingly lively bird 
life. Men write of the pleasure with which they 
hear larkg, thrushes, and even nightingales singing 
with absolute unconcern in places where the sound 
of bursting shells and the rattle of the rifle con- 
tinues day and night. A gunner tells of the eccen- 
tric behavior of a family of blackbirds that built 
their nest in the body of a field gun. The gun had 
not been fired for four days, and during that time 
the nest was built and three eggs laid. Although 
the gun was fired each of the three days afterward, 
two more eggs were laid. ‘Last night when the 
bird came back to her nest,’’ writes the gunner, 
“the men were standing-to and getting the gun 
ready for action. The bird sat on a bough above 
and waited until they had finished.’ Soldiers 
who have been through night attacks in which the 
enemy used gas say that the behavior of the birds 
gave them warning. Before they could detect the 
smell of the fumes the noise of birds awakened 
from their night perches made the watchers in the 
trenches aware of the danger. 
HE UNSTABLE MOON.—The celebrated 
observatory at Greenwich, the place from 
which we reckon longitude, was founded by 
Charles II in 1675, mainly for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the movements of the moon in the interests 
of navigation. Although in the intervening two 
and a half centuries astronomers have worked 
at the problem, the moon has not yet become 
entirely amenable to their mathematics. The 
astronomer-royal of Great Britain, in his report 
of the work at Greenwich during the past year, 
calls attention to the increasing deviation between 
the calculated position of the moon in the sky and 
its real position as shown by the Greenwich 
observations. The deviation has lately been grow- 
ing in a serious manner. The error last year was 
more than twelve times as large as the error 
twenty years ago, and the average annual increase 
during the two decades has amountéd to half a 
second ofarcinlongitude. Thereason thatastron- 
omers have failed in getting exact results from 
calculations based on the dynamical laws of grav- 
itation is possibly the existence of.some attractive 
foree that they have not yet discovered, although 
the result may also be affected by the true shape 
of the earth, which still awaits accurate determi- 
nation. 
DIRONDACK BEAVERS.—About nine years 
ago the State of New York placed some 
twenty-five beavers in the Adirondack wilderness. 
Recently, Mr. W. T. Hornaday reported that the 
number of these animals is now not far from 3,500, 
and that they have taken such complete possession 
of many parts of the dense forests as to become a 
nuisance to the owners of camps. “In the cutting 
of trees,” says Mr. Hornaday, “Castor canadensis 
is no respecter of persons, and occasionally he 
commits the tactical error of cutting a $100 shade 
tree in front of a $10,000 ‘camp,’ when a $2 tree in 








a spot of no esthetic value ought to be just as 
good.” The game laws of New York provide a 
way out of such a difficulty, however, for when- 
ever wild birds or quadrupeds become destructive 
to private or public property in any locality, the 
state conservation commissioner may issue to a 
game warden, or even to a private individual, a 
permit to dispose of the trouble makers. 
HICAGO TEMPERATURE.—-Few large cities 
in the world can rival the city of Chicago in 
the matter of great and sudden changes of tem- 
perature. Messrs. Cox and Armington’s recent 
book, “The Weather and Climate of Chicago,” 
gives some striking instances of such changes. 





Of those, the most extraordinary accompanied the 
severe cold wave of November 11 and 12, 1911. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon on the 11th 
the thermometer stood at seventy-four degrees; 
at ten o’clock on the following morning the mer- 
cury had dropped sixty degrees; and by half past 
twelve in the afternoon, twenty and a half hours 
after its highest point of the day before, it dropped 
one degree more—the greatest fall in temperature 
during any twenty-four-hour period recorded by 
the Weather Bureau. Within that astonishing 
twenty-four hours, one man was overcome by heat 
and two others were frozen to death. 
RANSATLANTIC CURRENTS.—Early last 
March, says a correspondent of Nature, a 
large bell buoy came ashore at Porto Santo, the 
northern island of the Madeira group. It had 
broken away from its moorings off Pearl Reef, 
near Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, in the fall of 1912. It had taken two years 
and a half for the journey—a fact of special inter- 
est just now when the Atlantic currents are being 
restudied. At Porto Santo for a brief period lived 
Christopher Columbus, and there found a wife in 
Felipa Mofiiz de Perestrello, daughter of the first 
governor of the island. While there, it is said, he 
observed seed pods and other significant bits of 
flotsam and jetsam, and from them got his convic- 
tion that other lands lay over the ocean beyond 
the setting sun. 
ECLAIMING THE DESERT.—In a recent 
article on deserts, Dr. John Walter Gregory, 
professor of geology at the University of Glasgow, 
says that many areas that were once considered 
deserts now support a large population, because 
men have learned how to utilize the slight and 
irregular rainfall. When suitably watered, deserts 
are sometimes extremely fruitful, for their soils 
are often rich in immediately available plant foods 
that have accumulated during a long period of 
rest. Especially do desert soils accumulate salts 
of potash and lime, which a heavier rain would 
leach out of them. The desert soils are also fre- 
quently very deep, so that their crops draw nour- 
ishment from an unusually thick layer of earth. 


N INFALLIBLE RECORDER.—A camera has 
just appeared that should stop all disputes 
over bills between gas and electric light companies 
and their customers. The “Factograf”’ camera is 


made especially to photograph water, gas, and 





electric meters. To read the meter, the inspector 
places the camera against the dial and presses 
the exposure lever. That automatically turns 
on a light, opens and closes the shutter, and 
turns off the light. The 
shutter locks after 
each exposure, and re- 
mains locked until 
the inspector winds the 
film into place for the 
next exposure—an ar- 
rangement that pre- 
vents his taking two 
records on the same 
section of film. The 
camera holds a roll of 
special film that has 
space for seventy-five 
exposures. This film 
is really emulsified 
opaque paper, backed 
up with a white coat- 
ing that makes the 
details of the devel- 
oped film show up 
clearly, although re- 
versed. At the office 
of the company clerks 
place the film in a 
special stand in which 
is a small mirror that 
reverses the reversed 
record and makes it 
easily legible. The new camera provides a defi- 
nite, permanent photographic record of the read- 
ing of each customer’s meter, with its number, 
and obviates all possibilities of misreading or 
controversy. The expense for the film and de- 
veloping is-less than half a cent an exposure. 


PPER FROM CHILE.—The largest known 

eopper deposits in the world are at Tocopilla, 
north of Antofagasta, Chile, eighty-two miles 
from the sea in a direct line, and 9,500 feet above 
sea level. The Chile Copper Company has built 
a large electric plant to work its reduction mill, 
which, when completed, will have a capacity 
of 20,000 tons of ore a day. One-half of the mill 
has been running since the middle of May. The 
deposit was believed to be very large, but its 
true size was undreamed-of. Prolonged investi- 
gations show that the formation contains over 
300,000,000 tons of 2.10 per cent. copper. The ore 
is mined by steam shovels, and carried by rail to 
the mill, two and a half miles from the pit. After 
the ore has been crushed, it is treated with cold 
dilute sulphurie acid. Nerth and South America 
have been producing about two-thirds of the 
copper of the world; the product of the Chilean 





| mines should make the proportion three-fourths. 


EDUCTIVE RANGE FINDING.—The Army 

and Navy Journal tells how some clever 
English soldiers found the range of a hostile bat- 
tery. ‘Somewhere in France” a detachment was 
suffering severely from shrapnel fired from a Ger- 
man battery so ingeniously hidden that all their 
attempts to determine the position of it proved 
futile. Behind the British position was a hillside 
field. A shell from the German battery went over 
the trenches, struck the hillside, ploughed the 
surface for a considerable distance, and failed to 
explode. That gave the data needed to solve the 
problem. The furrow ploughed by the shell of 
course showed the direction of its flight from the 
battery to the point at which it struck. The time 
for which the unexploded fuse had been cut 
showed how far off the battery was. The battery 
was promptly silenced. 


STAMPS, tess" 


Get a Shetland Pony for Christmas. 
Illustrated Cata., 10c. Dunlap Pony 


War Packet Special. —— from Servia, Belgium 
Stamps! F. rance, Russia, Germany, urkey, England, 
etc., 105 vars., 7e. 1000 fine mixed, 20c._ New 32-page _ 
FREE. Agts. wid..50%. 1 Buy Stamps. L.B Dover, 8t Louis, M 
= S..25¢. l00ghingesGe. Agts.w 1.50%. 
C.Stegman, 5943 


SOF 108 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex. 
SS Cote liriliiante Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


gy Aye a od 2e. is 





Ly Prices. Beautityl 
Williamsport, 0. 








Trinidad. Java, etc. & Album 5c. era Mx’d20c. 65 
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Make Your Boy a Leader 


Give him a Leedawi Compass for 
Christmas and let him 
lead “the boys’”’ 
through the 
woods, over a trai! or ona tramp. 














Jeweled Compass for $1. 
If your dealer does not have ‘them, 
write us for folder C-11. 

Taylor Gampanies Rochester, N. ¥. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiorit 








ay AND GRAPE FRUIT FOR XMAS 
Direct to you from = Florida came a. large. juicy and sweet Parson 
Brown oranges or 1 d by prepaid ex. 
imt east of Mississippi River: for $l. 50. Thoroughly ripe—no 
uit. Persons living west of river, write for delivered prices. 
Add 50 cts. to order and get small carton of kum areed or Wee ap. 
== . mail postpaid in U.S. C.H. Voorhees, 


sy FURS HIDES 


for you toship Raw Furs, 
_— and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 
Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 


$*Soox Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


Best thing on the subject ever written.. 
Illustrating all gg Antena. Leather 
bound, 450 pages. ice $2.00. To Hide 
and Fur Shippers, a1. 25. Write today. 


ANDERSCH BRO6S., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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64 pp. 1916 
catalogue 


Send for this 


| 

| 

over 200 Pony of sensible etait 4 ‘co an on 
make. shows and describes scroll saw ma- 
chines, scroll saw wood and scroll saw supplies, 
fancy box trimmings, etc., turning lathes and tools, 
and lots of other things boys want. Send i0c. for 
postage and mailing. Get this cata. with discount 
sheet. Any boy mechanically inclined needs this book. 
SCHROETER BROS. HARDWARE CO., 
719 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ivers & Pond 


Piano satisfaction lies in the Ivers & | 
Pond. It is now used in over 400) 
leading Educational Institutions and 
nearly 60,000 American homes. A cat- | 
alogue showing our complete line of| 
grands, uprights and players, important | 
to the intending buyer, will be mailed | 
on request. Write for it. | 


How to Buy | 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them | 
we ship LIVERS & POND pianos from the factory on | 
approval. The piano must please or it returns at our | 
expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for old 
pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CoO.) 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


WISE WORDS 
A PHYSICIAN ON FOOD. 





A physician out in Oregon has views about food. 
He says: 

“I have always believed that the duty of the 
physician does not cease with treating the sick, 
but that we owe it to humanity to teach them how 
to protect their health especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I take great 
pleasure in saying, that, in my own experience 
and also from personal observation, I have found 
no food to equal Grape-Nuts and that I find there 
is almost no limit to the great benefit this food 
will bring when used in all cases of sickness and 
convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical condition 
forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. ‘To persons in 
health there is nothing so nourishing and accept- 
able to the stomach especially at breakfast to 
start the machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. 

“In cases of indigestion I know that a complete 
breakfast can be made of Grape-Nuts and cream; 
and I think it is necessary not to overload the 
stomach at the morning meal. I also know the 
great value of Grape-Nuts when the stomach is 
too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of more 
than 20 years treating all manner of chronic and 
acute diseases, and the letter is voluntary on my 
part without any request for it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


STAMMER 


for HOME MECURE. ‘ont CEREE, aeeaedt Gola Rredal a at world's ‘s 
Fair, St. is. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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WIZARD 
REPEATING 


Will the most vicious dog 
(or man ) without permanent in- 
jary. Perfectly safe to car 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 

dealers, or by mail. 50c. Rubber-covered Holster. 
10c. With Pistol, 55¢. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Is The 
ientifviog Feature of 


the Genuine 


PATENTED TRADE MARK 
il I 





T rade Mark Be No. 94745 


You are not getting Compo-Board 
if you can’t see this centre core 
of kiln-dried wood slats. You’re 
not getting the strength, durability, 
stiffness, smoothness, the resistance 
to moisture, cold, heat and fire for 
which Compo-Board is famous as 
a wall-lining, and hundreds of other 
uses. 

Write for sample piece and interesting book 
of original interior decoration schemes. 
Compo-Board is sold by dealers everywhere 


in strips four feet wide and from one to 
eighteen feet long. 


The 
Compo - Board Company 


4329 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Great 
Xmas Gift 


The Xmas gift prob- 
lem solved—a sensible, 
useful gift for every 
man, woman and boy— 
a new kind of gift that 
will really please. A 
—— Electric Hand 

_ that overcomes 
oan lamp and lantern 
nuisances — that gives 
be all the piercing, 

rilliant light you need 


when you n it. 


New 


Features 


Powerful, concentrating and 
magnifying Lens— pure — 
silver-coated Reflector—gen- 
uine =e Bulb — mas- 
sive nickel-plated steel Hood 
to protect Bulb, Lens and 
Refiector —thumb pressure 
switch, heavy enameled steel 
battery container —11 1-2 in. 
high. Uses No. 6 dry cell. 


Price 


Reduced 


For the first time—a big 
powerful lantern lamp at a 
small price—a genuine $3.00 
lamp reduced to $1.50 


Now Sent On 


Approval 


Try the Federal befor — 
keep it! That's our big o’ 

Simply send us $1.50 now for 
Federal, postpaid. If it isn’t 
the greatest $1.50 value you've 
ever seen, return it and your 
money will be refunded. You 
= absolutely nothing. Send 


yn 
649 W. Lake St., Cmcase 


























How to Get It Free. 


this Christmas Package free of charge. 


ec ee oe o_O 








Sec eC ee ee ee ee PP 


The regular price of the Package is 25 cents, 
postpaid. When goods to the value of $2.50 
or more are purchased from our Premium List prior to Christmas, we will include 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Free 
Christmas 
Package 


IS desirable Package of gift cards, 

seals and booklets will supply the ma- 
terial to give just the right finishing touch 
to your holiday gift packages. It contains 
7 Christmas Booklets, beautifully embossed 
in colors and gold and bound with silk cord, 
5 Christmas Cards, assorted designs, and 
12 Christmas Seals. 


Christmas orders should be sent early. 


_2C”o ooo _ OS oo oe Oe! Oe! oe Oe. 
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oN POM Ec ER 


THE 
trated weekly pa 
Its subscription price is 
including postage prepai t 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 


YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

per for all the family. 
.00 @ year, in advance, 
to any address in the 


countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. ; 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your pay er is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. Boston, Mass. 











VERTIGO. 


SERTIGO means literally “turning 
round”; it is another name for diz- 
ziness. A person who has always 
been free from this trouble and who 
is suddenly attacked by it is usu- 
ally much alarmed; he is not unlikely 
to fear that he has some serious 
form of brain trouble. But vertigo is caused by 
so many things that his apprehensions are gener- 
ally unfounded. We are all familiar with the 
vertigo that is caused by whirling rapidly in a 
merry-go-round, or that which children induce by 
spinning round on their toes; that is the result 
of a rapid disturbance of the fluid in the internal 
ear. 

The worst attacks of giddiness are seen in Mé- 
niére’s disease, which is a disorder of the internal 
ear. When that is complicated by a hemorrhage 
within the ear, the sufferer sometimes falls vio- 
lently and suddenly to the ground. Some persons 
are seized with vertigo whenever their ears are 
syringed, or when the physician begins to remove 
wax from the ears by any method. 

Vertigo is also caused by a disordered stomach, 
and therefore it frequently accompanies seasick- 
ness. Many persons whoare alarmed at recurring 
attacks of dizziness have been cured at once when 
they have had proper glasses fitted to their eyes. 
Great nervous strain and prolonged loss of sleep 
are sometimes at the root of the trouble, and poor 
circulation, which prevents sufficient blood from 
being carried to the brain, is occasionally respon- 
sible for it. Finally, any growth, like a tumor or 
an abscess, growing on the brain will produce 
very severe vertigo, together with many other 
symptoms. 

When an attack of vertigo comes on, the sufferer 
must keep perfectly quiet and, if. possible, lie 
down for atime. Then he must seek to discover 
the underlying cause of the attack. Many slight 
cases of vertigo yield easily to treatment directed 
to the general digestive system. If the person is 
anemic, that condition must be corrected, and in 








all cases it is necessary to examine the ears and 
the eyes very carefully. | 
* & 
LYDIA’S CHEST. 
N New England many anecdotes and 
tales connected with the prizes and 
booty of privateering times are pre- 
] served in old families of seafaring 
traditions. 
One such tale belongs to a certain 
battered, blue-painted sea chest that 
has been handed down from mother to daughter 
for several generations. Its first owner ashore 
was Lydia, the one girl in a family all of whose 
men followed the sea. The eldest son, himself 
betrothed, and planning to marry and settle down 
to a land trade, returned from his last voyage to 
find Lydia betrothed to a promising young sailor, 
mate of a privateer. He had brought her home 
half of a bolt of blue satin, which he now declared 
must make her wedding dress; the other half was 


already designed to make that of-his sweetheart. | 


He also gave her a pair of silver candlesticks 
and some fine china dishes—sea booty, all; and 
finally, to keep her treasures in until her marriage, 
he gave her his own old sea chest. 

Soon after, Lydia’s lover sailed away on a voy- 
age that he hoped would bring profit enough to 
justify their marriage on his return, and Lydia 
devoted herself to waiting and preparing. She 
waited until the expected time and beyond it; 
and still he did not come. Neither was there any 
news. 

Her seafaring brothers came and went, ques- 
tioning in many ports; but they never had any- 
thing to tell. Perhaps because it was so hard to 
deny her asking eyes, perhaps to confirm her in 
the hopeless hope on which alone, the doctor at 
length told her family, her very life hung, they 
always brought her presents—silver, ivories, fine 
laces—to add to her growing dowry in the sea 
chest, until the lid would scarcely close. 

Lydia, lying on her couch and growing daily 
paler and frailer, kept it always by her side, and 
found her one comfort in looking over its contents 
and planning for their use and arrangement in the 
home no one now believed would ever be hers. 
But news came at last, sad and glad together; 
her lover was a captive among the Moors. In- 
jured when his ship was wrecked, he had lost his 
memory for many months, and came to himself in 
slavery and alone; for his few fellow survivors 
had perished of their hardships. His master, he 
sent word, was ready to free him at a price; but 
the price set was high. 

His own people could hardly have raised it; 
they were poor. Lydia’s brothers had had recent 
ill fortune on the sea, and were hampered for 
money; they had their duty to their own wives 
and children to consider. But Lydia, joyfully 
emptying her chest of all its treasures, herself 
provided more than half the ransom, and they 
made up the rest. Happiness soon brought back 
her health; and her lover—with snow-white hair 
and a scarred forehead, but otherwise none the 





worse for his experience—was restored to a bride 
whose lack of dowry neither he nor she could 
regret, although she brought him nothing but an 
empty old blue sea chest. 


* © 


THE LIGHTS OF MEXICO. 


NE of the quaintest and most beautiful of the 
QO folk customs that have had their rise in the 
Christian faith is that which the Mexicans 
call ‘Los Pastores’”—the shepherds. All through 
the countryside you will see tall bare poles with a 
sort of gibbet-like bracket at the top. Atthe end 
of the arm is a pulley through which is reeved a 
cord. 
A week or a fortnight before the Christmastide 
lights twinkle and gleam at the tops of the poles, 


‘like so many gigantic glowworms impaled on Titan 


broom straws. They flare and glow all night long, 
and if by chance the wind blows one out, presto! 
down comes the lantern with a run, and some 
watchful Mexican lights it and sends it aloft again. 
- Those lights are to show the infant Christ the 
way to earth, and they are set burning so long 
before Christmas Eve because He has so far to 
come that He must travel a long time to reach 
Mexico. 

Speaking of the pastores suggests another kind 
of light—very different, indeed, but characteristic 
of this interesting neighbor of ours. In Mexico 
City each of the five thousand police who made it 
the most thoroughly patrolled city in the world, 
before the present chaotic condition of affairs 
arose, carries a lantern underneath his cape. 
After a certain hour, when traffic has virtually 
ceased, the policemen put their lanterns in the 
middle of the roadways, at the intersections of 
the streets. 

Then they go into the nearest doorway, sit down, 
and prepare to spend the rest of the night at their 
ease. lf you want a policeman, you simply step 
out on the sidewalk and clap your hands. Imme- 
diately with the suddenness of genii one appears 
from either side. Handclapping, by the way, is 
the universal method of attracting attention in 
Mexico. To insure wakefulness on the part of 
the police, anyone who brings a lantern or a police- 
man’s cap to the nearest police station gets $5, 
which is deducted from the negligent patrolman’s 
monthly pay. 

In some cities the system of ‘‘keeping tab” on 
policemen is different. Every hour the sergeant 
at the station goes to the door and blows his 
whistle. The man on the nearest beat imme- 
diately responds. Number two follows, and so 
the whistle passes through the entire force, and 
comes back to the station. If one whistle is 
missing, the man who has the preceding beat in- 
vestigates, and reports at headquarters. The 
speed with which the hour can be blown and the 
watchfulness of the force determined is aston- 
ishing. 

&® & 


A LITTLE STRANGER. 


‘“ @ RELATIVE of mine that I never saw before 
came to the house last night,” said a “‘com- 
muter’’ to his seat mate. 

“Never saw him before, eh? What’s his name?” 
“He hasn’t got any yet, but we intend to christen 
him William.” 





November 25, 1916. 


DEAR FRIENDS. 


Just as I was starting my letter to you this 
week I received one that, by a strange co- 
incidence, touches on the very matter I was 
planning to write about. It illustrates my 
point so well that I quote from it here: 

It is impossible for me to express 
my joy in regard to your new Premium 
Offers. Just this last week I have 
had to give up my schooling on account 
of ill health. Your Offers have given 
me something to divert my mind as 
well as to be a great help financially. 
Iam expecting to get all of my Christ- 
mas gifts by getting new subscrip- 
tions for The Youth’s Companion. 

—M. L. M., Illinois. 


Christmas! What pleasant memories.cluster 
round this best season of all the year! The 
joy with which we begin our preparations for 
the holidays, now only a few weeks away, is 
marred only by our anxiety lest we cannot 
get the best possible gifts for our loved ones 
and friends. Most of us do not find it hard to 
decide what we should like to give; we are 
concerned rather because we cannot always 
afford to give those gifts that we wish to 
make. 

In common with the subscriber who wrote 
me, a great many of my readers will find a 
happy solution of their problem in the Offers 
made in the Premium Number of The Com- 
panion, dated October 2ist. By getting a few 
new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion 
during your spare time in the evening or at 
other odd moments, you can get all of your 
Christmas gifts absolutely without any cost 
in money. 

In looking over the Premium Number (if 
you have mislaid your copy, write me for 
another), you can see at once that the Publish- 
ers have provided most lavishly. There are 
Premiums given for every subscription, and a 
Winner’s Gift extra when you get five sub- 
scriptions; if you get the five subscriptions 
before Christmas you will also receive $2.50 
in Gold as a Christmas Present for Early 

Zork. Now tell me, is the question of pro- 
viding your Christmas gifts really a ‘‘problem’’ 
any longer? 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and iti 
the world has ever seen.”—President Hadley of 









inspiring E: 


Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


VERY American should 

feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 
and Industry. 


In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the highest 
accomplishments of creative 
genius and mechanical skill, 
there is none more wonderful 
than the exhibit of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, the 
welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re- 
vealed and told in story. They 


One Policy 





listen to talk in New York, three 
thousand miles away; they hear 
the roar of the surf on the far- 
off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
a demonstration of Transconti- 
nental telephony which has 
been awarded the Grand Prize 
of Electrical Methods of Com- 


munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world, Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes possible 
instant communication between 
all the people of the country 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





Building a Boat This Winter? If So ~ 
4 (4 


YOUNG MARINERS 
WHA lg AINGLEINGT, 





“Valuable” 


of the ‘Cypress 
Pocket” Library is 
what you want. 

(Drop a line quick.) 


Vol. 19 


Remember That 


LD LEARN 
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“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
is, has been, and always will be 


The Safest 
Most Enduring & 
Most Economical 


BOAT MATERIAL 


ever grown by nature or made by man 


The U. S. GOV’T REPORT (June, 1911) 

says that ‘‘John Lawson, writing about 1714 upon the re- 
sources of North Carolina, gives valuable information 
upon the CYPRESS canoes’ part in the coast and river 
commerce at that time.’’ How reasonable, then, is the 
deduction that ‘‘the best canoe wood in early times was 

Joes, ond how inevitable that later on ‘builders 
of sailboats and small ships in the South drew liberally 
upon Lo for planking, decking, masts and other 
parts of the vessel.” 


201 YEARS LATER—IN 1915 


we find a typical case of a modern sailboat in Michi 

planked with CYPRESS and perfectly sound, even atthe 
water line, after 22 years’ use—whereas the gunwales (of 
a much harder’’ wood) are rotting away— without even 
a “5-day notice.”” CYPRESS is the answer, Mr. Sea-dog! 


When planning a Yacht, Rowboat, Bungalow, Lodge, Sleeping-porch, or fence, remember “ With Cypress You Build But Once.” 





Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help you. 


Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER DEALER'S. 





IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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Holiday 


Desserts 
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“Mince Meat: 
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Libby, MSNeill & Libby, Chicago 


We are one of the thirteen National Advertisers who can furnish you with the latest fad—the game “Going to Market.” 
Send 10 cents in coin or stamps, address Libby, McNeill & Libby, Dept. Y, Chicago. 
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The always welcome gift— 


A KODAK 


The gift that keeps the picture story of every youthful interest—School 
days and sports, the winter and summer outings, the city boys trip to the 
country and the country boys trip to the city. In all these there is fun in 
the picture taking and afterwards both fun and satisfaction in possession. » 


Catalog of Kodaks and Brownies, free at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., Tie Kodak City. 

















